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Beef Making at Its Best 


1—Native yearling steers in a large pasture near Matfield 
Green. At this pond, which supplies water for these budding 
market toppers, can be heard the sound of oil wells pumping 
another source of wealth from these Flint Hills. 


2—Flint Hills from the top. The Cottonwood valley, from 
which stretch many miles of unbroken grassland, acclaimed 
the finest in the United States for fattening cattle. This is 
the farmstead of Mr.and Mrs. Henry Rogler, Matfield Green. 


3—Fat heifers ready for market in Henry Rogler's feed lot. : 
A product of Chase county pastures, and fattened on corn ? 
and alfalfa grown within a mile of the lot. 


4—Cattle wintered on O. E. Winkler’s ranch, Paxico, and ready 
for the Kansas bluestem. The Mill creek valley, like dozens 
of others in the bluestem region, is wide and fertile. On it 
are raised feeds to winter and finish “top” beef. 


5—Cattle near Maple Hill, just turned on Wabaunsee county 
grass. Two large concrete tanks supply water. Thousands of 
cattle are fattened in these limestone hill pastures. An 
acre of bluestem pasture will put on 50 pounds of beef in 
one summer's grazing. 
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6—Steers just arrived from Texas, in a Flint-Hill pasture near f 
Matfield Green. By fall they will be fat 2-year-olds, fit for ; 
choice beef. They will gain 300 pounds apiece in 5 months, 


Kansas Stands Third in the United States in Gross Income From Beef Cattle a an 
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It was a great day 
for him when he 
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“PA” RITTER PAUSES in 
the middle of lighting up his 
“makin’s” cigarette to say: 
“Boy—talk about easy rolling 
and smooth smoking! This 
Prince Albert is all a man 
could ask for.” Mr. Ritter is 
glad he ran across the no-risk 
guarantee. Now he smokes 
P.A. “makin’s” steadily. He 
says: “The day I heard about 
the Prince Albert ironclad of- 
oad was a great day for me!” 
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“SPOT,” the Texas bronco, and Mr. Ritter’s son Cliff are off to the postoffice. 
b “Pa” wants his friends to know about P.A. too. He wrote: “P.A. is mighty 
at ae good smoking.” Being “crimp cut,” it burns slowly—does not bite the tongue. 


fine roll-your-own cigarettes in 
every 2-oz. tin of Prince Albert 


Be: AT THE CORNCRIB. Mr. Ritter likes 
i" : the P.A. tin. “Keeps Prince Albert in 
a! better smoking condition,”’ he says. 
Prince Albert is a pipe-load of joy too. 


© 1938, R, J, Reynolds Tob. Ce. 


THIS NO-RISK OFFER STANDS BACK 
OF EVERY TIN OF PRINCE ALBERT 


Roll yourself 30 swell cigarettes from Prince Albert. If you 
don’t find them the finest, tastiest roll-your-own cigarettes 
you ever smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the 
tobacco in it to us at any time within a month from this 
date, and we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. 


: | (Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Crops Look Better All Over 


ROP prospects never have been 

So good since he came to Nemaha 
county, believes Bob Rawlins, 
county agent, The shortage in rainfall 
over much of Kansas already is wiped 
out, and largely without heavy, wash- 
ing rains. Seven Central Kansas coun- 
ties are expecting to produce a great 
deal of a good Kansas wheat crop, as 
they did in 1935. This is the section of 
Kansas which repeats year after year 
with solid fields of excellent wheat. 
But crop observers also have remarked 
that wheat prospects are unusually 
good northwest, north and everywhere 


east of this South Central Kansas ter- _ 


ritory. 

Haying will start in many counties 
next week. The first crop of alfalfa is 
reported heavy in most sections, altho 
it will be later than usual in localities 
where rainfall was short this spring. 


pepareon May came in with a 2-inch 
rain, and since then another 2% inches of 
rain so conditions have changed wonderfully 
on the farm. Row crops nearly all planted, 
corn mostly a good stand, oats coming out 
fine. Wheat not so promising. green bugs 
worked on some wheat fields. Pastures get- 
ting good. Cows giving more milk. Butter- 
—G. W. Kiblinger. 


Barber—Crops doing fine since the good 
rain. Grass has greened up wonderfully. 
Livestock doing well. and bringing good 
prices at sales. Most farmers thru planting 
and the seed coming up well. Some have 
been cutting alfalfa which looks good and 
the new growth will start right up. Oats 
not as good as last year. Butterfat, 26c; 
eggs, 16c; corn, 80c.—Albert Pelton. 


Barton—Have had some rain but more is 
needed. Everyone busy with spring work. 
This county has several producing oil wells. 
Eggs, 18c; wheat, 80c; butterfat, 22c to 25c. 
—Alice Everett. 


Brown—Wheat, oats and first cutting of 
alfalfa and clover look good. Lots of little 
colts and seems to be an increase in the 
number of Bap? mules, Chickens and pigs 
doing well, big increase in number of 
chicks, The hog market has followed the 
prediction of a $2 drop, for no apparent rea- 
son exnept seasonal as receipts have fallen 
down.—L, H. Shannon, 


Brown—aAll farm work is late because of 
hard rains. Hay c will be extra heavy. 
Pastures, wheat and oats making wonder- 
ful growth. Farmers eager to finish plant- 
ing corn, some of the early planting will 
have to be planted over, while some is a fair 
stand. Cream, 24c to 27c; eggs, 19c; corn, 
67c; oats, 30c; wheat, 93c.—H. BN. Taylor. 


Chautauqua—aAn all-day soaker, 1% 
inches, came to this section in early May, 
first rain to amount to much since - 
ber. Crops looking better. Sorghum plant- 
ing about completed, most folks getting 
good stands. Cattle doing better since rain 
he Bary grass more plentiful.—Cloy W. Bra- 

e. 


Cherokee—Wheat heading, yield cannot 
be determined. Oats-very short but head- 
ing. Tractors and binders being repaired 
as harvest is nearing. Lots of rain to help 
all vegetation. Not much corn plowed be- 
cause of heavy rains. Butterfat, 24c; eggs, 
18c.—J. H. Van Horn. 


Clark—Had about % inch of rain lately 
which has helped the wheat considerably. 
Most Bermuda in this part of the country 
will have to be re-set as the winter killed 
it, quite an unusual thing. Farmers busy in 
fields since the rain. Eggs, 16c; cream, 24c. 
—G. P. Harvey. 


Clay—Everybody happy, plenty of rain, 
het Aviby growing well. heat that did 
not blow out is doing well, but most of it 
is quite thin, Oats a good stand. Alfalfa 
soon ready for the sickle and will make a 
fair crop. Corn planting well along, early 

lanting coming up. Pastures excellent. 

ore than 100 new tractors have been sold 
this spring—1936. Horses selling high and 
are scarce,—Ralph L. Macy, 


Coffey—We had more than a 2-inch rain 
esr some places 4 to 9 inches which 
washed out some crops. Most farmers have 


Soil Fertility Is Basic 


Under the new soil conserva- 
tion program which is taking the 
place of the AAA, we are giving 
the farmers of the United States 
a strong inducement to put land 
which never should have been 
plowed, back to grass and trees. 
From the long time point of view, 
there is no more important job 
before the United States today.— 
Henry A. Wallace. 


their corn planted, some fs up and is being 
cultivated. Oats coming on here since the 
rains, but wheat not so good. Those who 
signed up on the corn- program re- 
ceived their checks. Ground in finé condi- 
tion to work. Gardens a little backward but 
coming well now.—C. W. Carter, } 


Cowley—An all-day rain put a different 
look on crops. Wheat and oats will be light. 
Grass badly killed out in the Flint Hills 
pastures., Stock looks good and is selling 
well at community sales. Arkansas City 
using new sales pavilion.—K. D. Olin, 


Douglas—Corn growing well. Wheat, oats 
and other crops look good. Strawberries 
ri ae and prospects for some cherries. 
Rhubarb not so plentiful as some years 
owing to dry summer and severe winter. 
Roses, peonies and other flowers blooming 
much earlier thah sonie years. Vegetabjes 
from home cove helping the- menu on 
farm tables. Ege. 18c;. cream, 29c; new po- 
tatoes, 8 Ibs., .—Mrs. G. L. Glenn, 


Edwards—Wheat prospects better since 
the rain, but a lot of it will not make much 
even with favorable conditions. Grass grow- 
ing well. Oats and barley will be failures, 
Not much corn or kafir being planted yet.— 
Myrtle B. Davis. 


Franklin—Plenty of rain, the Marais des 
Cygnes reached 8 feet sa f 10, highest in 
several months, Plenty of grass in pas- 
tures. A-So0d many haven't finished corn 
planting because of wet weather. A few 
peaches on the trees. One man put out 27 
acres of popcorn. Some feeders still hoiding 
fat cattle. A good many young colts scat- 
tered about. Gardens look nice. Potato bugs 
working. Some oats pretty weedy. Wheat, 
88c; corn, 68c; butterfat, 24c to 27c; eas, 
18c} hens; 12c to 15c,—Blias Blankenbeker. 


Geary—Heavy rains, plenty of moisture 
to insure all crops getting a good start. 
Corn mostly planted. Exceptionally large 
acreages of alfalfa and Sweet clover planted 
this spring. Wheat on the bottoms looks 
the best in several fgg oats beginning 
to look better. Alfalfa will make a heavy 
first crop, altho it winter-killed badly in 
places.—L. J. Hoover. 


Greenwood-—-Plenty of rain, Pastures and 


gocts look good. Eggs, 14c; cream, 24c to 
.—A. H. Brothers. , 


Harvey—Having plenty of rain and all 
vegetation making a wonderful growth. 
Livestock doin e@ and bringing good 
A aeerd Corn planting pretty well along. 

heat, 79c; corn, 68c; kafir, 65c; oats, 26c; 
barley, 50c; shorts, si; bran, $1.25; cream, 
28c; eggs, 17c; hens, 15c,—H. W. Prouty. 


Haskell—Received .77 inches of rain last 
2 weeks, farmers enon 5 and working 
powe in different ways. Dust still blows. 

‘o wheat in Sublette neighborhood. Will 
be some feed planted but we need more 
rain.—R. A. Melton. 


Jefferson--Rain has delayed corn plant- 
ing. Some rey poor seed has been sold to 
farmers, resulting in or stands. Sheep 
shearing about completed, buyers offering 
28 to 30 cents for wool, indications are for 
a better market later. No ticks on the sheep 
nor warbles in cattle this year. Eggs, 18c.— 
J. B, Schenck. 

(Continued on Page 19) 


Who Is Your Master Farmer? 


OU atill may use this coupon to 
nominate your choice for a Kan- 
sas Master Farmer. We will honor 

5 Kansas farm families this year with 
the title of Master Farmer for the 
head of the household. And your nomi- 
nation must be the first consideration. 
Balance in farming methods, busi- 
ness ability, upkeep and appearance, 
home life, and public interest are the 


MASTER FARMER NOMINATION BLANK 


IT wish to nominate. ....-...20...---- 
(Name of candidate) 


EFTPEV TE © ETE rime TET ete ee 


(Address of candidate) 


(Name and address of person making nomination) 
All nominations must be mailed to Kansas Farmer, Topeka, by June 15. 


things a Master Farmer must show. 
Name one or two of the best farmers 
you know. Send the coupon to Kansas 
Farmer, Topeka, Kan, 

Only men living on ‘Kansas farms 
are eligible. This includes tenants, 
farm owners and men who manage 
farms for others. Your candidate will 
not be told who nominated him, but 
he will receive a letter promptly, 
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Offer Two More Scholarships 


RAYMOND H. GILKESON 


Irwin Beal, Sedgwick County 


WO of the finest young folks in 
"Txanss each have been awarded a 

$150 scholarship offered by Senator 
Capper thru Kansas Farmer, for out- 
standing 4-H club work in 1935. They 
are Violet Bauer, of Clay county, and 
Irwin Beal, of Sedgwick. This an- 
nouncement is made at Manhattan by 
M. H. Coe, state 4-H club leader. And 
word direct from Senator Capper says, 
“I will be glad to continue the offer 
of these scholarships for 1936.” There- 
fore, two more 4-H folks, thru their 
best efforts in club work, will earn 
$150 apiece this year to apply on their 
education. 

“It would seem to me,” said Senator 
Capper, “that Mr. Coe and other of- 
ficials responsible, have selected two 
exceptionally fine young Kansans for 
this award. I am sure both Miss Bauer 


Violet Bauer, Clay County 


and Mr. Beal are most worthy of the 
honor you have given them.” 

Irwin Beal is no longer eligible to 
project work, because of the age limit. 
But he intends to follow club work as 
a junior leader. He said, “Club work 
has meant an opportunity to me to 
have a business of my own for the last 
5 years, which has proved profitable. 
Last year I attended Kansas State 
College as a result of club work. It has 
taught me the fundamentals of team 
work and fair play and the value of 
both in our association with others. I 
wish every boy and girl could avail 
themselves of the opportunities the 
4-H organization offers.” 

“Club work has brightened my out- 
look on life and all the opportunities 
available for any boy or girl,” said 
Violet Bauer. “It has aided me in learn- 


ROY R. MOORG, 
Advertising Manager 


ing the correct methods used in work 
and their application. My awards and 
honors have made me see that hard 
work brings good results. As we all go 
out in the world we will realize that 
club work has taught us to co-operate 
and to have more respect for others. 
We thus can lead a well-rounded life 
and be better citizens by making the 
best even better.” 


Quickest Way to Improve 


A paying kind of sheep enterprise 
is found on the Murphy farm, near 
Corbin. Grider and Dorothy Murphy 
manage the breeding flock of 100 


R. W. WOHLFORD, 
Circulation Manager 


RUTH GOODALL.. ..., ; 
JAMES S. BRAZELTON.,., 
A. G. KITTELL. , 
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Business Manager 
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Shropshire ewes. The lambs are culled 
closely and a few new ones are added 
to the ewe flock each spring. Their 
main source of income is selling good 
young rams to farmers who have 
shipped in Western ewes arid wish to 
improve them, There is no quicker way, 
to improve Kansas ewe flocks, 

R. F. Cox, sheep specialist at Kan- 
sas State College, believes if anything 
is wrong with Kansas sheep it is the 
kind of rams we use. A good ram costs 
$25 to $30. He will sire 50 lambs the 
first season, These lambs will sell $1 
a hundredweight higher because of 
better quality. This means his get will 
be worth $35 more because an extra 
$20 was spent for him. 


“Everybody” Meets Here 


Town hall and meeting place of farm folks at Alden. Croquet court in the foreground, 


OLKS in the Alden community, in 
Frrice county, wanted a central 

meeting place. The women of the 
local Farm Bureau Unit obtained per- 
mission to refinish the township hall 
and improve and beautify the grounds. 
The town of Alden put in a watering 
system, and provides a caretaker for 
the summer months. Local men built a 


croquet court which met with instan- 


taneous popular approval. The shady 
grounds are fitted out with tables and 
benches, and beautified with walks, 
flowers, shrubs and a rock garden. It 
is a good example of country folks and 
the small town getting together. Mrs. 
Clark Ward is president of the local 
women’s unit. 


Twenty-Five Kansas Farm Boys Receive High Honor Award for Work Well Done 


S% HUNDRED members of the 
Kansas Association of Future 
, Farmers of America in their eighth 
“nual meeting recently on the Kansas 
State College campus, elected new 
State officers and elevated 25 of their 
cutstanding members to the rank of 


State Farmers, one of the most coveted 
ef honors bestowed by the organiza- 
‘On. Those honored were elected on 


the basis of their high school scholar- 
ship, their project program of super- 
vised farm practices, and leadership in 
all high school activities, 

Members of the State Farmers 
group, with the new 1936 officers 
elected at the meeting, are left to 
right: Front row: Loren VanPetten, 
Linn; Harry Lightner, Garden City; 

’ Robert Finch, Lebanon, reporter; 


Newell Melcher, Ottawa; Wayne 
Harper, McDonald; John Dart, New- 
ton; E. J. Pannbacker, Jr., Washington. 

Second row: Junior Norby, Pratt; 
Max Zook, Newton; Gilbert Gilges, 
Lawrence; John Dean, Ottawa, presi- 
dent; Arnold Lohmeyer, Linn, vice- 
president; Lloyd Stamm, Washington; 
Arnold Sawyer, South Haven, secre- 
tary; Marvin Prinds, Shawnee Mission. 


Third row: Thomas Whitaker, Read- 
ing, treasurer; Edward Berrie, Win- 
field; Ralph Perkins, Howard; Clay- 


ton David, Silver Lake; Walter Olivier, 


Harper; Marion Woods, Bird City; 
Pardee Woods, Bird City; Francis 
Kemmerer, Ottawa. Thello Dodd, 
Linn, and James Niell, Miltonvale, 
also were elected but are not in the 
picture. 
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SAMARITAN handed me a bundle of news- 
A papers to read,” writes Frank Gray, of Ala- 

mosa, Colo., ‘and the most emphatic state- 
ment I find in any of them is this: “The times are 
out of joint.” To me that statement seems absurd. 
I think that now, as never before, old Mother Na- 
ture is compelling mankind to think, and that herein 
lies the very spice of life. If it were otherwise, life 
soon would become unbearably monotonous, 

“The stumbling-block over which all sincere lead- 
ers of the past have fallen is, I believe, to be found 
in the fact that none of them were able to change 
human nature. Woodrow Wilson ‘fell down and 
broke his crown’ over that same old stumbling- 
block, and it seems to me that President Roosevelt 
is marching straight toward the same disaster. If 
the Republicans succeed in electing a President this 
fall he, too, will be unable to change human nature. 

“An Almighty God, interested in the human race 
and dissatisfied with its conduct, should be able to 
change human nature in the twinkling of an eye 
without waiting for the slow, tedious processes of 
civilization. But would a perfect human race in a 
perfect world be a success? Or would a perfect hu- 
man race in a perfect world soon die of its own in- 
ertia, once the insistent urge of necessity no longer 
was felt? That is the way it looks to me. What is 
your opinion?” 

¢ 


We are accustomed to speak of “human-nature” 
as if it were a common and invariable quality of all 


men. As a matter of fact, no two human beings’ 


have the same kind of nature. There is an infinite 
variety of natural impulses, so that no two think 
exactly alike or have exactly the same kind of likes 
or desires. So that there is no such thing as a fixed, 


common quality which can he called human nature. . 


Neither is it true that human nature cannot be 
changed. We all have seen several cases, the number 
depending on the extent of our acquaintance, in 
which the entire disposition and manner of think- 
ing of men and women have been completely 
changed. Instead of the mistake of leaders like 
Woodrow Wilson and other reformers being as Mr. 
Gray assumes, that they thought they could change 
human nature, it was their assumption that there 
was such a thing as “human nature” common to 
all mankind. And that they could impress this com- 
mon attribute with their individual theories, They 
apparently did not realize that there is no such 
thing as human nature common to all mankind. 
Human nature is an individual, not a common and 
invariable quality, as Mr. Gray seems to believe. 


_Human nature is a term expressing the desires, 


hopes, ambitions and all the motivating impulses 
of individual men and women. It varies as much as 
men and women differ; it is the product of heredity, 
climate, environment and education. 


# 

Neither do I agree with Mr. Gray that a perfect 
world would not be a success. Of course, such & 
world seems to me so utterly impossible that a dis- 
cussion of what would result if such a world did 
exist, is purely academic. 

It is difficult, if not entirely impossible, even to 
imagine a perfect world, because our thought 
processes necessarily are imperfect, and it is im- 
possible for a perfect conception to come from an 
imperfect source. 

Because my thought processes are imperfect I 
cannot imagine what a perfect world would be, and 
neither do I think Mr. Gray can imagine what such 
a@ world would be like. 

& 


But here is where Mr. Gray is illogical. A perfect 
world would have no flaws in it; if there were flaws 
in it then it would not be perfect. Therefore, if there 
was such a thing as a perfect world it could not 
fail, for if it failed it would not be perfect. 

However, while man’s nature is made up of a 
great number of differing desires, differing impulses 
and differing motivating cauSes, all animal life, both 
among men and the lower animals, has an urge 
toward the fullest possible satisfaction. Heaven is 
supposed to be a place of perfect bliss, but there are 
as many imaginary heavens as there are varieties 
of men. The orthodox heaven described in the Book 
of Revelations does not appeal to the modern 
thinker, and it would be-a hell to the old Norse war- 
riors who dreamed of a Valhalla, a heaven of con- 
tinual battle. 

£ 


If Mr. Gray should imagine what he would con- 
sider a perfect world, or if I should imagine what I 


~ 
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Dreaming of My -Kansas 
Home 


Ep Brain 
Spring Hill, Kansas 


| DREAMING of my dear old home in 
Kansas, ; 
As childhood’s happy days I now recall, 
The buoyant morns, the glorious days, the twi- 
lights 
That in the gentle evening hovered all. 
I’m dreaming of the breaking of the prairies 
Which soon brought forth the waving corn 
and wheat, 
The driving of the cattle home at evening; 
The cooing of the turtle doves so sweet. 


i 

: 

H 

: I'm dreaming of the cabin home that shel- 
z tered; 

5 So modest, yet, so grand because "twas ours, 
2 The cottonwood that grew in mighty splendor 
: The bunches here and there of mother’s 
z flowers. 

5 The paling fence that held the well-kept gar-° 
3 den, 

z The well that gave the sweetest drink on 
FE earth, 

2 The orchard where the nesting birds were wel- 
3 come, 

| It’s shade, a place for us, of joy and mirth. 
3 

: 

| 


I’m dreaming of my dear old home in Kansas, 
My prairie home where first I heard the lark, 

The whippoorwill, the prairie chickens boasting, 
The howling of the prairie wolf-at dark, 

I hear;again the cheery Bob-White calling, 
.The prairie snipe, the killdeer and the crane, 

The noisy chorus of the frogs, in springtime, , 
That from the valleys, piped with might and 

main. 


I’m dreaming of my dear old home in Kansas, , 
Where toil and love of country both were 
taightp.ss8 7, 
The sacrifices that my parents rendered 
Ere they ‘had -from the wilds a shelter 
» wrought; 
Their daily toil with uncomplaining sweetness; 
How well. they served the children. that they 
hore! * 
Oh Pioneers of Kansas, rest in glory, 
No soldiers at the battle front did more! 
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would consider a perfect world, and if the world 
imagined by either of us should be put into opera- 
tion, it would in all probability fail, because it would 
not be a perfect world. It would.lack what each of 
us lacks in perfect conception, which so far at least 
as I am concerned, is quite a considerable amount, 
But it does occur to me that if I were both almighty 
and all-wise I would not deliberately turn out a 
botch job such as our present world seems to be, 


t 
No Such Law in Kansas 


Is there a law Jn Kansas that if a man has possession 
of land for 10 years and does not live on it, that will give 
him title to it?’’—M. V., Riverton, Neb. 


1] 7O, THERE is no such law in Kansas or any 

other state. Undisputed possession for 15 years 
might give the possessor a title. But that would not 
be true as against a minor heir or against a lawful 
claimant who is confined in a state institution 
where he has not had the opportunity to maintain 
his right of ownership. 


¢ 
Is the Atmosphere Being Robbed? 


HAVE a reader out near Kendall, W. J. Roth, 
who has a new theory in regard to dust storms 
and severe drouth, His opinion is that the nitrogen 
plants established in various parts of the United 
States have robbed the atmosphere of its ammonia 


to the extent that it affects the concentration of | 8° 


rain clouds and the fertilizing property of the rains 
when they do come. Mr. Roth, by the way, is the 
workman who some 50 years ago, while working 
on the building of the State House dome, fell nearly 
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After All, What Is Human Nature? 


Passing Comment by T. A. McNeal 


80 feet, landing on solid rock. How he escaped alive 
always has been unexplainable, He did live, how- 
ever, and still lives at the age of nearly 90. He:al- 
ways has been crippled but managed to get out to 
Western Kansas and at one time was rated as one 
of the most successful growers of broomcorn in 
that part of the state, 


Kind Parents, But Firm 


OMEONE; I think perhaps’.a member of the 
Society for Mental Hygiene, sends me a copy 
of an address delivered by Dr. Mandel Sherman, of 
the University of Chicago. It interests me. He tells 
of the child who is given to ‘‘tantrums.” You have 
seen that kind of a kid, I have no doubt, Dr. Sher- 
man says: ‘When a child uses temper tantrums fre- 
quently it indicates that his' parents are not able 
to cope with his problems.” Right you are Doctor. 
And I might add that nine times in ten such parents 
are not able to cope with their own problems, to say 
nothing of the problems of their children, 


« ; . 

But the doctor continues:' “If the temper out- 
bursts are not eradicated during very early, child- 
hood, the child. is likely to grow up with a per- 
sonality which makes it very, difficult for him to 
adjust himself to the more complex problems of 
adulthood. We all have had experience with the 
adult who must have his own’ way, who attempts 
to dominate everyone in his environment; the adult 
who pouts, who refuses to'talk, ‘who replies angrily 
that ‘he will not argue when he is losing an argu- 
ment, whose feelings: are: easily. hurt, or who tends 
to blame others.for his real oy..imagined misfor- 
tunes, He is a person who has, used “temper tan- 
trums” during childhood as.a method of. gaining his 
own way.” 

¢ 


Yes, doctor, we all have seen that kind of chil- 
dren and that; kind of men and women; We often 
have felt like wringing their ‘necks. In nine; cases 
of ten perhaps the parents are to blame, in a gaod 
many cases they are to blame, just because they do 
not know how to, manage their child. It is. my. firm 
conviction that a majority of parents are not com- 
petent to raise children. The world would be better 
off if they did not have any’ children, The fact is 
that parents who know how to raise children have 
very little difficulty in governing ‘them, while the 
parents who do not know how: to'raise children, as 
a rule, never learn. fos : < 

I have a theory that a man who knows how to 
manage a horse knows how to manage a child? The 
good horseman loves his horse but he also makes 
the horse understand that he, the man, is his mas- 
ter. As soon as the horse gets that idea in its head, 
there is no further need for punishment. The horse 
then wants to do what his master wishes it to do, 
because it loves its master and wants to please him. 
The parent who is firm, but always kind, rarely has 
any trouble with his children. 
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More or Less Modern Fables 
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MAN, much addicted to booze, was complaining 
about the hardness of the times, His house 
was unpainted and out.of repair generally. His 

credit was bad and his creditors were pressing him. 
He went into a beer joint and dug up his last quarter 
to pay for a bottle labeled “not more than 5 per cent 
alcohol,” and said: ‘This here depression is just 
about to get me.”’ His horse—he had lost his auto- 
mobile—standing unblanketed ‘and unfed out at the 
hitching post in front of the joint, remarked in 
horse language: “If that master of mine would 
spend as much money and time in painting his house 
and making repairs as he has in painting his nose, 
he wouldn't be worrying so much about the depres- 
sion.’ 
& 


A tramp tackled a stranger for a handout, on the 
ground that he was a cripple, one leg being shorter 
than the other. ‘‘What was the cause of your lame- 
ness?” asked the stranger as he dug up a-dime. 
“Was this leg always longer than the other?” “O” 
the contrary, Mister,” said the panhandler, “it used 
to be the shorter of the two. I was fool enough t® 
into politics and by the'time the campaign wa‘ 
over that leg had been pulled iintil it was six inches 
longer than the other, and at that I was defeate: 
at the election. If you cah spring that dime to 50 
cents so that I can get & meal and bed you wil! 


‘ have my eternal gratitude.” 
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farm Matters as I See Them 


Demand for Farm Products 


OOD and bad are mixed in the farm situa- 

(Gin these days. Farm income, over the 

United States, is being sustained at about 

20 per cent above the 1935 level, the Department 
of Agriculture reports. 

Various measures of domestic demand for 
farm products are on the whole at the highest 
levels in 5 years. 

2 


It might be interesting to note what theglepart- 
ment experts consider in measuring the domestic 
demand for farm products. Here are some of the 
factors they report, in The Agricultural Situa- 
tion for May: : , 

1. Money income of consumers—aside from 
farm income—in the United States is 10 per cent 
higher in March, 1936, than in March, 1935: 40 
per cent higher than in March, 1933; still 23 per 
cent lower than in March, 1929. 

That means payrolls are up; returns from in- 
vestments are up; returns from business con- 
cerns are up; industrial production is up. 

2. Looking at some of the items, we find this 
situation, 

Factory payrolls, which represent about one- 
fifth of the total non-farm working population, 
show a 7 per cent increase over March, 1935; a 
104 per cent increase over March, 1933; still 32 
per cent below March, 1929. 

Industrial production, a basic factor in de- 
mand for cotton and other farm products, in 
March this year was 7 per cent greater than in 
March, 1935; it was 59 per cent greater than in 
March, 1933. However, it still is 20 per cent un- 
der the production in the pre-depression period. 

£ 

That means, in other words, that the domestic 
demand, measured by purchasing power, for 
farm products is 10 per cent stronger than it 
Was a year ago. 

The foreign demand, however, is still almost 
nil. If the reciprocal trade agreements program 
is to serve the farmers of this country thru in- 
creasing their foreign markets, it is about time 
it got started. 

I regret to say, that the exact opposite has 
been going on. Instead of exporting more farm 
products, the United States is importing more 
farm products. 

Whatever gain American agriculture has ob- 
tained from:these trade agreements—if any— 
is due to increased purchasing power in indus- 
(ry and manufacturing. And that is rather dif- 
ficult to measure. 
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Secretary Henry A. Wallace of Agriculture 


said last week that a total of $1,100,000,000 
worth of agricultural products was imported 
from abroad into the United States in 1935. This 
total included coffee, rubber, silk, tea, cocoa and 
spices and bananas totaling $334,000,000. Also 
$133,000,000 of sugar imports. 

The peak of farm imports caused by the 
drouth, Secretary Wallace Says, was reached 
last year. He says that imports of oats have 
been negligible since May of last year. Also that 
imports of corn have receded rapidly since last 
November. Imports of wheat have continued, he 
said; because the drouth shortage was not made 
up by the short spring wheat crop of 1935. 

That is good news. However, I must say that I 
cannot agree with Secretary Wallace's state- 
ment that “Agriculture has obtained real bene- 
fits from the reciprocal trade agreement policy.” 
And I do hope that Chester Davis, administrator 
of the AAA, is successful in trying to locate for- 
eign markets for American farm products. His 
predecessors the past few years have failed mis- 
erably in this respect. 
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Entitled to Lower Rates 


I REGRET exceedingly that President Roose- 
velt threw the weight of administration forces 
against the Frazier-Lemke farm mortgage refi- 
nancing bill in the House last week. The farmer 
is entitled to lower interest rates. In fact, he has 
got to have them. I am glad to record that the 
seven Kansas congressmen stood firm and 
voted for the lower interest rates for farm mort- 
gages. Due credit should be given Representa- 
tives Lambertson, Guyer, Patterson, Carpenter, 
Houston, Carlson and Hope. 

I still am hopeful we can pass legislation this 
session to extend another 2 years the 3'4 per 
cent interest rate on all Federal Land Bank 
mortgages. Farm income is still too low to pay 
interest, taxes, and leave adequate purchasing 
power. 

ry 


Fallowing Is Included 


GPESEING of the AAA, I am glad to note that 
summer fallowing has been approved as a 
soil-building practice for designated Kansas 
counties in the dust bowl area. In these counties, 
proper summer-fallowing will entitle the sum- 
mer-fallowed land to average payments of $10 
or less an acre, the same as Class I payments 
for planting soil-conserving crops. Designated 
counties so far are: Greeley, Wichita, Scott, 
Lane, Ness, Hamilton, Kearny, Finney, Hodge- 
man, Stanton, Grant, Haskell, Gray, Ford, Mor- 
ton, Stevens, Seward, Meade, Clark, Other coun- 


ties will be designated by the state committee. 

Strip-cropping and fallowing, and contour 
listing in the process of natural reseeding to na- 
tive pasture when sufficient natural cover is in- 
sured to maintain protection against wind ero- 
sion—provided such land is not grazed—also 
get the same Class I rating as approved sum- 
mer-fallowing in the designated counties. 

In other than the designated dust bowl coun- 
ties, strip-cropping and fallowing entitle the 
farmer to $1 an acre. 

I should add that Class I payments can be made 
only for 15 per cent of a farmer's base acreage; 
Class II payments for total acreage handled. 
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It May Save a Life 


I BELIEVE farm folks are more careful drivers 

than the average. But a word here about 
safety on the highways might save a life. When 
we realize that 36,000 human beings were killed 
last year in motor vehicle accidents; that 100,000 
more were permanently disabled, and that an- 
other million were injured, we are deeply 
shocked. 

We are aware that automobile accidents sel- 
dom result from mechanical failure. We have 
better roads to travel, which should add to our 
safety. But accidents ride the highways to take 
a terrific annual toll. The driver must be at fault. 
Let's make up our minds to take time to be care- 
ful. 

The Bureau of Public Roads suggests that you 
ask yourself these questions: Are you fitted for 
driving? Can you keep an even temper? Do you 
get rattled? Are you able to control that oc- 
casional impulse to act recklessly ? Do you know 
what the law requires of you? Are your brakes 
and steering gear in good condition? Are your 
tires good? Are your lights properly adjusted ? 

Too much speed at the wrong time causes the 
most accidents, The Bureau shows that a car 
traveling 40 miles an hour moves as rapidly as 
if it were falling from a four-story building. 
Going 30 miles an hour on the highway, a car 
can be stopped in about 30 feet; but it takes 225 
feet in which to stop it at 60 miles an hour. At 
a mile a minute, a car moves 88 feet in a second. 
Let's keep our cars under control and insist that 
other drivers do the same. The highways are a 
part of a farmer's business equipment. He has a 
right to demand safe driving from everyone, 
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Lamb fligh Has Been Reached 


Trend of the Markets 


Please remember that prices given 
ere are Kansas City tops for best 
quality offered: 
Week Month Year 
Ago Ago Ago 
seeveees $ 8.35 $ 8.60 $11.50 
teeeeess.. 9.35 10.45 9.50 
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belt La «| Sento abieee ec 21 +25 23 
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ae? Or orn sr) eves 045 46'%  .66 
Pla. Baled.......... 17.00 23.0) 22.50 
cURL Teri cae Ve. 9.25 7.50 21.00 
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AMB feeders can expect no im- 
provement in price for lambs al- 
a ready finished. And those ready 
lar 8° are in better position than light 
t "bs. With the market wavering as 
has lately, indications are that a 
ang peek may have been reached 
., Nothing is likely to. be gained by 
ke i28 With lambs that are of mar- 
*lable weight. 


Ne UU UUM MILL nth) 


The recent high point has been the Bea ek Mosher: ny ge es meek aaee ie i es | 

rj ‘ke Brades ¢ ght cattle are arly a dollar = z 
second price peak in the lamb market fisher than a month ago. They scarcely Fa Market Barometer 3 
since January 1, which is not at all hope to hold this advance, however. 3 z 
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uncommon. A break of 20 to 25 per 
cent in the market is not impossible 
under these conditions. The best price 
for the period March, April, May and 
June never has occurred during the 
last half of June, Kansas State Col- 


. lege economists have found.’ This is 


another factor that lends little argu- 
ment for holding finished lambs. 


Late June Better for Hogs 


There is little hope for higher hog prices 
until late June, but from then until fall 
we should see a peak of $10 again. This 
would represent profits of as much as a 
year ago in August, when the top price 
went to $12. As usual it looks best to have 
pigs ready for the pork barrel before Sep- 
tember 15, if it can be done by pushing 
them. Hogs are not yet abundant in Kansas 
but there are many more than a yeur azo. 
The biggest increase is in other states 
where corn is in greater supply. 


A Spread of Only $2 


An unusual condition exists in the cattle 
market. Top cattle are selling below $9 
while choice cows will bring St. A spread 
of only $2 between cows and steers is al- 
most unheard of. Commission men report 


Better Than 2 Years Ago 


It abet appear that all is dark in the 
livestock market outlook. Little cun be 


said for the next 30 days, but thereafter 
improvement is expected. Values still are 
much better than 2 years ago and with 
abundant feed profits will be possible, 
There is every hope of good times in live- 
stock circles, with no expectation of get- 
rich-quick possibilities. This report of col- 
lege market economists, Vance Rucker, 


B. W. Wright and W. E. Grimes, is encour- * 


aging: 

“The general business outlook for the 
spring and summer of 1936 is moderately 
optimistic. There is nothing in the situation 


to indicate outstandingly rapid improve- 
ment, but improvement that has occurred is 
expected to be retained and may be added 
to during the spring and summer months. 


Payment of the bonus is expected to give 
business some stimulus, but this may not 
be felt until late in the summer wien bonus 
payanents are well under way. Prices of 
arm products may decline somewhat under 
the pressure of increased supplies, particu- 
larly if weather conditions in 1936 are more 
favorable and pastures and crops are better 
than they have been in recent years. The 
coming presidential election may have an 
unsettling influence on markets, aliho past 
experience in election years indicates that 
this in itself will not be a major factor in 
determining the level of farm prices.” 


Cattle—Some improvement by July. 
Hogs—Low will be reached in early June. 


Lambs—No chance for improvement until 
mid-summer, 

Wheat—Sentiment probably will be bear- 
ish, 

Corn—Will be weak to lower if rains con- 
tinue. 


Butterfat—Should remain about steady 
for a while, 


Eggs—Not much improvement until later. 


{20H Ae 
Most States Grade Eggs 

Only 13 states—including Kansas— 
have now adopted Federal egg stan- 
dards of grades of their own, says 
& report from Washington. Fifteen 
states are using the U.S. standards and 
20 states have grades of their own 
which differ slightly from the Federal 
grades. 
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Summer-Fallow and Seed in Fall 


For First Class AAA Payment 


ROBABLY the most important re- 
Prent announcement of the soil con- 

servation program is that Class I 
payments will be allowed on land which 
is summer-fallowed and planted to soil 
conserving crops before September 30 
this fall. This means that any Kansas 
farmer can get in the program by lay- 
ing out 15 per cent of his soil-depleting 
acreage until August or September 
and then planting alfalfa, tame pas- 
ture grass, or clover. This practice 
will serve another important purpose. 
It will demonstrate the sureness of 
the summer-fallow and fall-seeding 
method for alfalfa and grasses every- 
where in Kansas. 

However, this ruling will not par- 
ticularly benefit farmers on uplands of 
Central and Northwest Kansas where 
alfalfa or tame pasture grass is not 
considered practical, and where pay- 
ment for summer-fallow alone was not 
approved in the first ruling on fallow 
payments. 

Original approval of summer-fallow 
payments for Western Kansas included 
only 19 counties in the extreme South- 
west corner. This order said summer- 
fallow with use of strip-crops and con- 
tour listing, would draw the Class I 
payment which is expected to average 
$10 or less in Kansas. Fallow will be 
subject to strict scrutiny on the part 
of local committees to see that the job 
is done carefully and thoroly. This rule 
is made partly with the idea of pre- 
venting so-called ‘‘suit case” farmers 
from drawing payments without ex- 
pending any effort. 

The fact that summer-fallow ap- 
proval did not cover all of the Kansas 
counties where it is needed caused re- 
quests to go to the state committee 
that they recommend a broadening of 
the territory. H. A. Praeger, Claflin, 
member of the state conservation com- 
mittee, replied that recommendations 
had gone to Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace, asking that summer-fallow 
be approved in additional counties for 
Class I payment of $10 or less, and for 
Class II payment of 50 cents an acre. 
Fallow protected by strip-crops has 
been expected to draw $1 for Class II 
payment. 

Class If payments for crops have 
been announced for Kansas, by L. C. 
Williams, who is working with the 
state committee. 

They are $2 an acre for seeding and 
growing perennial legumes such as al- 
falfa; $1.50 an acre for biennial Sweet 
clover and annual legumes such as les- 
pedeza; and $1 for growing and plow- 
ing under certain green-manure crops 
such as soybeans. 


Grass Held the Water 


A pond built on Leo Paulsen’s farm 
this spring, didn’t get full from an 
inch or more of rain which fell in 
Cloud county, The drainage is largely 
pasture land with a good covering of 
sod. Paulsen decided this was good 
proof of the rain-catching ability of 
pasture land. 


Stir Well Every 3 Days 


Bindweed is trying to creep into 
V. E. Swenson’s fields, Little River. 
He found two small patches and has 
decided to hoe them every few days, 
hoping to kill them out or weaken 
them. It is likely this plan will work 
as the patches can be hoed in 2 or 3 
hours. Mr. Swenson said when you 
find a weed you can’t pull up by the 
roots, it is a good sign of bindweed. 
It breaks off just below the surface. 


Steers That Make Money 


Good quality steers were wintered 
on fodder and alfalfa, plus 1144 pounds 
daily of cottonseed meal and 6 pounds 
of ground corn and kafir on the Dan- 
ner farm, Garden City. The steers 
were in good flesh, and could have 
been finished oft a short feed on March 
1. L. L. Jones, Garden City, also win- 
tered a large string of steers of the 
same breeding as Mr. Danner’s. They 
were fed ground milo and round al- 
falfa, plus 2 pounds daily of cotton- 
seed meal. 

This type of feeding, used on good 
quality steers, has been makiig money 
for Western Kansas farmers. And now 


is the time to plan for it by pianting 
more sorghums, putting in some al- 
falfa where it can be grown, and 
planning to have some good steers on 
hand this fall. 


A Post Proved Soil Loss 


“That post sold me on the need of 
a soil conservation program for my 
farm,” said Walter Strong, of Moran. 
He was pointing to a post set in con- 
crete 25 years ago. “It was set in a 
cultivated field, the concrete being on 
a level with the surface of the soil, 
and now you can see the concrete 
stands nearly a foot above the surface 
of the field.” 

Mr. Strong lives just outside of the 
35,000-acre Elm Creek erosion-con- 
trol demonstration area lying between 
Iola and Moran. He plans to use meth- 
ods of control demonstrated in this 


Old Age Pensions 


Seventeen states have qual- 
ified for old-age pensions under 
the Federal Security Act. How- 
ever, only 12 began paying pen- 
sions up until April 1. In those 
12 states the average of appli- 
cations was 28,812. Missouri 
was the highest with 80,000; 
Wyoming the lowest with 3,000. 
Only one-fourth of the appli- 
cants were receiving pensions, 
the others waiting action on 
their papers. Seven of the states 
have a maximum of $30 a 
month, The minimum runs from 
$2.50 a month in Michigan to 
$20 in Wyoming. The average 
pension now being paid is 
$16.81. Three states—Missouri, 
New Hampshire and Michigan 
—start pensions at 70 years; 
the other nine states start at 
65 years, 


area by farmers who are co-operating 
with the Soil Conservation Service. 
Because he is outside the area, he will 
have to do all the work and bear all 
the expense of establishing his soil 
conservation program. In commenting 
on this he said: ‘‘The need is so urgent 
I cannot wait for any expansion of 
the program that might include my 
farm.” 


Use Combine for Flax 


The combine is a good machine for 
harvesting flax, unless grasshoppers 
become too thick. They may cut off 
the flax berries after the crop is ripe. 
Flax harvest usually comes after oats 
and wheat harvest so it works out 
well to use the combine on it. 

Will Ensminger, Moran, uses his 
combine to harvest flax some years, 
and the binder other years, depending 
on conditions. If the binder is used, it 
pays to thresh the straw in a place 
where livestock can come in and eat 
it down, believes I. M. Baptist, Allen 


county flax grower. The chaff which 
is a valuable part of the straw stack 
is lost in handling. Allen county, Kan- 
sas’ leading flax producer, shipped 93 
carloads of flax in 1935. . 


Pasture for 38 Cattle 


Twenty-two acres of rye pasture, on 
the farm of Joseph Muths, Tipton, 
carried 20 cows, 6 calves and 12 year- 
ling heifers from March 1 until April 
3. Then cold weather slowed down the 
growth and he took off 10 heifers and 
5 cows, At that Mr. Muths got a lot of 
feed from his rye. He is a contestant 
in the Kansas Farmer pasture rotation 
contest and is working out his own 
pasture plans. He sowed a mixture of 
Sweet clover, Crested wheat grass and 
lespedeza in some of his killed-out 
pasture this spring. It is too early ty. 
see any results, 


More Beef Herds on Farms 


More cattlemen in Chase county are 
keeping breeding herds. They raise 
sorghums and alfalfa in the valleys 
to winter their cows, and winter pas- 
ture can be grown on pastures close to 
the lots if the land isn’t grazed in sum- 
mer, Keith Stout is one of many farm- 
ers who has started a good beef breed- 
ing herd the last 3 years. 


Made Difference in Wheat 


It usually pays’ to do a good job 
of planting wheat. Frank Verhage, 
Downs, took the packer wheels from 
his drill for < while last fall in order 
to save some feed crop in which he 
was drilling wheat. He said this spring 
the stand of wheat is much better on 
the area where he used the packer 
wheels, 


Two Head to the Acre 


Thirty-five acres which H. J. Mier- 
kord, Linn, is going to drill to Sudan 
grass, will carry around 60 head of 
cattle most of the summer after July 
1. Willard Kershaw, assistant county 
agent, said dairymen in Washington 
county could expect an acre of Sudan 
grass to carry 2 head of livestock 
under normal conditions. Another good 
thing about the grass is that it will 
carry about one head to every 1 or 2 


acres even when the weather is ex-~ 


tremely dry. 


Alfalfa 18 Years Old 


A field of Grimm alfalfa on the 
Murphy farm, Corbin, is 18 years old. 
Grider Murphy said the seed came 
from Minnesota. He believes it has 
done better than other varieties of 
alfalfa in his section because the roots 
of Grimm spread out and get more 
moisture, He said the hay is finer. We 
are going to be paying a lot more at- 
tention to alfalfa varieties the next 
few years than we have in the past. 


Crested Wheat Filled Out 


A careful reader of the Kansas 
Farmer, Theodore R. Gooch, Hugoton, 
is interested in the future of pastures 
in Southwestern Kansas. His interest 
has been turned to Crested wheat 
grass, but A, E. Aldous, pasture spe- 
cialist at Kansas State College, ad- 
vises that Crested wheat grass has 


Growing Brooms at $50 an Acre 


NEW development at Linn, in 

Washington county, is a broom 

factory. Started hy Paul Pronske, 
with one mavhine and two workers 
about a year ago, the plant now em- 
ployes 16, and a new building is being 
started. The broom plant, now housed 
in Pronske’s garage -and workshop, 
looks ready for new quarters, it is so 
full of workmen and brooms. 

In one week of late April, 500 dozen 
brooms were sold. Two carloads of 
broomcorn brush, shipped from South- 
western Kansas, were being unloaded 
the same week. A double shift would 
be required to fill all the orders being 
received for brooms, but in this busy 
little town there are not enough houses 
for the extra workers needed. Albert 
Higgins, editor of the Linn-Palmer 
Record, said the population of Linn 
would increase 100 overnight if enough 
homes were available, 


Paul Pronske, managerof the broom 
factory, has plans for a year around 
trade from now on. Last year business 
fell off around Christmas, but this 
year he is going to supply the Christ- 
mas trade with specialty products. 

There is a definite farm angle to this 
broom factory development. Albert 
Higgins proved last year that broom- 
corn can be grown successfully on 
worn-out land. On 3 acres which hadn't 
returned a profit for years, his tenant 
planted broomcorn. The crop sold for 
$80 a ton, and Mr. gins received 
$27 for his share, the tenant harvest- 
ing the crop. Mr. Higgins and Mr. 
Pronske believe many farmers could 
each raise a little field of broomcorn. 
There is a great deal of hand labor 
connected with the crop, as it mut be 
topped by hand. But the farmer gets 
well paid for this work, since the in- 
come runs from $25 to $50 an acre. 


' A Record in Proved Bulls 


Kansas was second in the 
United States in the number of 
dairy bulls proved by testing in 
1935, in relation to the total 
number of associations. In total 
number of bulls proved, Kansas 
stood sixth. Thirteen associa- 
tions proved 51 bulls. Louisiana 
beat Kansas, with 4 associa- 
tions proving 17 bulls. J. W. 
Linn, Manhattan, said the ex- 
cellent work of cow testers in 
1935 had put Kansas in the 
limelight. 

Three men who received spe- 
cial mention in a U.S. D. A. re- 
port were R. EH. Bausman, La- 
bette-Montgomery association; 
Floyd Wolberg, Sunflower asso- 
ciation; and W. W. Babbit, Mid- 
west Kansas association. 


not been proved successful in South- 
western Kansas. It has been tested at 
Garden City, where it lived for 4 
years and then killed out in 1934. 
There are possibilities in its use, but 
it cannot be depended upon to restore 
pastures in that section at present. 
Mr. Gooch also has looked into the 
possibilities of Johnson grass. Where 
it can be controlled, Johnson grass 
may help anchor some of the sandy 
lands, but it is a noxious weed and 
must be used with considerable care. 


‘Two Payments for Fallow 


Does it pay to fallow? Ask Dayton 
Yoder, farmer near Conway. He fal- 
lowed a quarter section last summer. 
‘It was plowed in May, tandem-disked 
twice, one-wayed and then covered 
with a wide single’disk. On May 1, 
when other fields of wheat were show- 
ing the effects of drouth, this 160 acres 
of wheat looked good. And it will go 
right thru to harvest, out-yielding 
other fields. 

It may not pay to fallow all land in 
Central Kansas, but it will pay to 
handle part of it that way for wheat. 
And this year it can be done under the 
soil conservation plan in Western 
counties, with a benefit payment big 
enough to take care of the cost of fal- 
lowing, and pay in part for use of the 
land, The second payment will come 
next year in greater yields. 


Early Guernsey Leader 


A visitor at the Central Kansas 
Guernsey show, Salina, was C, E. 
Wallace, White City, one of Kansas’ 
first Guernsey breeders. Mr. Wallace 
shipped the first Guernseys into Mor- 
ris county in 1912. He has brought 

, more than 300 purebred cattle in all, 
helping establish several herds. 

In 1914, Mr. Wallace owned 6 cows 
which had butterfat records of more 
than 500 pounds. One made 653 
pounds, the highest producer in Kan- 
sas at that time. Mr. Wallace still has 
a dairy herd; his son-in-law also has 
a herd which he formerly owned. The 
depression was good for the dairy busi- 
ness, Mr. Wallace said, for it has been 
his observation that it thrives on hard 
times. When times are real good, many 
farmers don't take care of their cows. 


Soil Saving an Old Job 


This soil conservation business is 
nothing new, declares M, J. Ney, 
farmer in the northeast part of Barton 
county. . , 

Ney, who lives on the farm his father 
homesteaded nearly 50 years ago, re- 
calls that in 1903, 32 years ago, his 
father and he built a barricade to stop 
soil from washing away. Thru the 
heart of a field there. was a bad draw, 
rushing full of water in rainy times 
and carrying away the cream of the 
top soil from the rest of the place. 

“We built a wall, hip high for a 
quarter of a mile,” Ney said, “and to- 
day the. dirt it has stopped is as deep 
as a fence post is high. The dirt is too 
rich for either corn or wheat and I'm 
going to seed it to alfalfa. Water is 
close to the surface there and alfalfa 
roots will reach it.” 

As to control of wind erosion, Ney 
has for years used tillage to stop the 
soil from blowing. 


( Character is something that cannot 
be burned up or buried. 
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Ideas That May Come in Handy 


BY FARM FOLKS ; 


Crane Usefal on Farm 


I find my sweep crane useful for 
many things. It saves extra help. I 
use it for butchering beef, hogs and for 
loading heavy things where I would 
have to have extra help. To make a 


6 Bolt fastens poll to\ 


Cx 6° Wood Screw 
=|9 fastens\_/to post 


POST 


\ 
UiwAAS 


Sweep, use one bolt 34, by 6; one 1144 
by 133, inches thick; one wood screw 
V4, by 6. Drill 44-inch hole in center 
also 74g hole, 4 inch from each end, to 
make U bend iron 4% inches from each 
end. Now attach to end of post with 
wood screw at center of iron, then 
place pole in the U and bolt. Have post 
sel solidly in ground. Pole can be any 
length needed. —H, H. C. 


Screen Door Frames 


Straight white pine, 114 inches 
thick, is best for making screen door 
frames, The stiles and top rail may be 
342 or 4 inches wide and the bottom 
rail 744 inches wide, Dimensions, how- 
ever, are a matter of personal pref- 
erence,—B, H, Youngs. 


Keep Car Valves in Order 


When overhauling the car, truck or 
tractor motor, it is desirable to re- 
move all the valves in order to clean 
away the carbon, However, one wishes 


to replace them in the same order they 
Were removed. Take a board 8 inches 
Wide and bore about a dozen 44-inch 
holes in it, spacing them about 2% 
inches apart. Write the word “front” 
across one end of board and word 
rear” at other end. Then as valves 
are removed, push the stems thru the 
holes in board, This keeps them in 
order. Board can be tacked across top 
of a box.—R. W. Taylor. 


Swat Those Flies 


When the fly swatter wears out, a 
Cheap and serviceable one may be 
made by cutting a piece of old inner 
tube the gize of the swatter, and sew- 


pagent on to the swatter handle.— 


Crayons Label Fruit Jars 


When canning fruits, use colored 
nox crayons:to label the jars while 
hey are still hot. It will not rub off 
MW hen cold and is easily removed with 
‘ot water when desired.—Mrs. F. W. 


Pin Cushion for Forks 


use find feed sacks, filled with straw, 
ine ful around my farm, When saw- 
n.2.40wn trees they prevent wet and 
ore knees. A medium-size burlap bag 
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filled with oats straw and used on farm 
machinery seats makes riding much 
more comfortable. A tightly-stuffed 
sack makes a very good “pin cushion” 
when tacked up to a wall of the feed 
alley to keep forks stuck in. They avoid 
groping in the dark for forks.—R. W. 


To Clean the Comb 


To clean a comb, cover with com- 
mon baking soda, pour boiling water 
over it and the comb will be 4s clean 
and bright as when new.—Mrs. D. L,, 
Douglas Co. 


Big Saving on Plows 


Saw a board to fit inside of an old 
tire, set the breaking plow on board, 
let point catch in tire for taking plow 
from home to field or over roads. This 


method cannot be beaten, is much bet- 
ter than an old shoe on point of plow. 
This is worth money to any farmer 
who uses a breaking plow.—Virgil 
Britt. 


Put Lime in Stock Tank 


Lime sprinkled into the stock water 
tank will prevent scum from form- 
ing on the water. When the lime begins 
to lose its strength, wash out the tank 
and repeat the dose. Usually twice dur- 
ing the season is all that is necessary. 


It is cheap, harmless, wholesome and. 


keeps the water sweet and saves the 
livestock.—C. B. C, 


When You Wash Quilts 


To avoid clumsiness in handling 
quilts and blankets when putting them 
thru the wringer, pin one end to- 
gether in about 4 places with a large 
safety pin, before putting in water. The 
pinned end of the quilt can easily be 
picked up and put thru the wringer 
and it is neatly folded ready to hang. 
—M. M. M., Montgomery Co. 


Simple to Make 


Be prepared for the fly season. 
Our leafiet, “The Homemade Fly 
Trap,” gives explicit directions 
with drawings, for making a fly 
trap. Price 3c. Address Bulletin 
Service, Kansas Farmer, Topeka, 


— : : = ——— 


Rams Can’t Fight 


When I turn two rams in the same 
pasture, I put a hame strap around 
each one’s neck and fasten them to- 
gether with a ring. They cannot fight 
and soon get acquainted so they will 
not fight when the straps are removed. 
—E. G., Jackson Co. 


@ I have been reading Henry Hatch’s 
Jayhawker farm comments and have 
enjoyed them for their practical sug- 
gestions along farm lines—Fred E, 
Babcock, Rice Co, 


Get the first-choice economy 
tire that gives you the 


Goodyear Margin of Safety 


Vor KNOW about the Goodyear 

ag Fe of Safety —the proved 
ability of Goodyear’s center-traction 
tread to stop a car quickest — the 


best protection against skidding into 
accidents. 


You get that extra safety in this 
handsome, low-priced Goodyear 
Pathfinder that costs no more than 
unknown, unproved tires. That’s 
one big reason why it’s the world’s 
first-choice economy tire, bought by 
more and more thrifty millions 
every year. 


Four great extra-value features 


EXTRA-THICK TREAD... wide, flat, tough 
++. Containing extra rubber to give 
you many thousands of extra miles. 


CENTER TRACTION... deep-cut, road- 
holding, quick-stopping grip in the 
center of the tread... that gives you 


the Goodyear Margin of Salety eve 


and more traction off the road! 


PATENTED SUPERTWIST CORD... 61% 
more resilient than other cord... 
gives maximum blowout protection 
in every ply. 

MORE SHOULDER NON-SKID AND 
PRISMED SIDEWALLS... give more 
“hold” on curves... more grip in 


- ruts and mud. 


Every inch a Goodyear 


Guaranteeing Pathfinder’s high 
value is the ear mame and 
houseflag on its sturdy sidewall — 
the quality mark of the world’s larg- 
est tire manufacturer that tells you 
it's safe to be thrifty at $550 
prices starting as low as —— 


proved safety 


PATHFINDER 
TRUCK TIRES £/ 


—_real money- 
savers with all ° 


Goodyear’s time. i 


mileage features 


| SAVE = SAFE/ 


See, at any Goodyear dealer’s, how 
smooth-center treads slip—how 
Goodyear center-traction grips —giv- 
ing you a life-saving margin of safety. 


PASSENGER 
AND TRUCK TIRES 


SLINGTITE FARM BELTS 


SPRAY HOSE 
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County, Township and Farm 


Bureau Fight Bindweed 


OSCAR E. REECE, Rice County Agent 


ECAUSE field bindweed has made 
B serious inroads on Kansas farms, 

and now is recognized as a prob- 
Jem in every section of the state, the 
Rice county commissioners and the 
county Farm Bureau decided to co- 
operate to fight this costly pest in Rice 
county. The program was started last 
June, By late October, 328 100-pound 
drums of sodium chlorate had been dis- 
tributed. Seventy-five more drums were 
ordered and eagerly awaited. 

After careful study of plans used by 
Dickinson and Morris counties, Rice 
county called a meeting of township 
boards, The commissioners offered to 
pay for half the cost of the sodium 
chlorate. Farmers pay the other half. 
The township boards were asked to buy 
power spray machines to apply the 
sodium chlorate. Six townships bought 
them. Several bought in one order to 
obtain quite a reduction, The machines 
are equipped with 150-gallon tanks, 
50-foot spray hose, one 3-nozzle spray 
gun and a 3-horse power engine which 


This is one of the sprayers bought by seven 
Rice county townships for fighting bind- 
weed. They are large, high pressure ma- 
chines, ideal for applying sodium chlorate. 


maintains 350 pounds of pressure to 
the square inch, and they are mounted 
on trailers ready to go. 

Township boards acted as commit- 
tees to make a survey of bindweed in 
the county. The survey showed from 
10 acres to the township up to 235 
acres were infested. Total number of 
acres reported showed that we had 
more than 3 square miles of bindweed 
scattered over the county. Our dis- 
tribution of sodium chlorate up to Oc- 
tober 20, would have taken care of 
164 acres using 200 pounds to the acre. 
The spray machines arrived too late 
to give more than one application last 
fall, This program will be carried for- 
ward this year because the farmers are 
eager to co-operate and the spray ma- 
chines now are permanent property of 
the townships. 

In working out a fair plan for apply- 
ing the sodium chlorate spray, the 
county attorney was consulted and the 
following contract was drawn up for 
the townships to use: 

This agreement made and entered 
into this....day of 193.., by and be- 
tween the township trustee of the 
Township of , County of Rice, 
party of the first part, and 
a landowner or land occupant of Rice 
county, Kansas, party of the second 
part, witnesseth: 

Whereas it is the purpose and object 
of citizens of Rice county, Kansas, who 
own or occupy land in Rice county, 
Kansas, to co-operate in the eradica- 
tion of bindweed upon Rice county 
lands, and: 

Whereas the township owns certain 


Ray Koot is operator of the bindweed spray 

machine in Victoria township. He is apply- 

ing a solution of sodium chlorate to bind- 
weed on one of the local farms. 


equipment or machinery suitable for 
the process of eradication; 

Now therefore, for and in considera- 
tion of the following covenants and 
agreements, the undersigned township 
trustee, herein designated as the party 
of the first part, does hereby and by 
these presents, let, lease and hire said 
bindweed eradication equipment, com- 
monly termed a sprayer unto the un- 
dersigned land owner or land occupant, 
herein designated the party of the sec- 
ond part, upon the following terms and 
conditions, to wit: 

That this lease agreement is en- 
tered into under authority of Sections 
68-141a; 68-141b; 68-141c, of the 1933 
Supplement to the 1923 Revised Stat- 
utes of the State of Kansas, 

That the township trustee, or town- 
ship board, shall name and designate a 
responsible person to accompany and 
operate said equipment and said op- 
erator shall have complete control of 
said equipment, 

That the said operator shall be pro- 
vided with and shall be governed by the 
set of instructions furnished by said 
party of the first part which instruc- 
tions shall include the Kansas State 
Agriculture College bulletin on bind- 
weed control. 

That the party of the second part 
shall pay the sum of $....per gallon 
of sodium chlorate solution applied to 
any infested land which sum goes to 
the operator which shall be his wages. 

That the party of the second part 
shall furnish sufficient help or labor 
to adequately operate said equipment, 
which help or labor shall be paid by 
said second party and in no manner 
shall said help or labor be construed as 
employed by or for said first party. 

That the equipment shall, at no time, 
be removed from Rice county, or be 
used on land not within said county. 

That the party of the first part shall 
retain the right to terminate this lease 
agreement upon reasonable notice 
given. 


Wins 4-H Club Scholarship 


Ruth Elizabeth Cochran 


To Ruth Elizabeth Cochran, 17- 
year-old Shawnee county girl, goes 
the 4-H club scholarship for excellence 
in club work offered by the Union 
Pacific railroad. The scholarship pro- 
vides $100 toward college expenses at 
Kansas State next fall. Carl R. Gray, 
President of the Union Pacific, made 
the award on the basis of Miss Coch- 
ran’s widespread activities in 4-H 
club work. She has been a 4-H club 
member for 8 years and her record 
reads like a page from “Who's Who.” 

She was president of her club for 
two years; reporter for four years; 
vice president for one year; member 
of county 4-H chorus two years, and 
has been a junior leader. 

She was a member of the Shawnee 
county state championship model 
club. In room improvement demon- 
strations, this club won first place at 
the Kansas Free Fair and state fair 
at Hutchinson in 1934. In demonstra- 
tion on use of eggs, she was seventh 
at Topeka and fourth at Hutchinson. 


Rice county commissioners are co-operating with townships to fight bindweed. In addition 

to helping supply the poison spray for townships which have sprayers, salt is used to kill 

bindweed along county and township highways. Here is a roadway white with salt, spread 
by Y. E. Swenson, south of Windom. 


Second and third places were won in 
1935 at county fairs on demonstration 
with beds. 

Ruth Elizabeth is vice president for 
1936 of the Shawnee county 4-H coun- 
cil; co-editor of the Shawnee county 
4-H newsletter in 1935; champion 
county reporter in 1934 and 1935; was 
on the room improvement judging 
team at the State fair in 1935; par- 
ticipated in the musical roundup both 


1934 and 1935; is a member of the 
state Who’s Who club; has been in the 
county 4-H style show for 1933, 1934 
and 1935. She has presented more 
than 20 4-H demonstrations, and made 
speeches on 4-H work to Topeka clubs, 

Altho her activities in 4-H club 
work apparently were enough to keep 
an ordinary girl busy, Miss Cochran 
has been on the honor roll at Seaman 
high school for 4 years. 


Shorthorns That Go Places 


c. K. TOMSON 


NE of Sherman county's foremost 
farms is operated by Mrs. Pauline 
Kuhrt and Sons, of Edson. This 

outstanding livestock establishment is 
located on the headwaters of Little 
Beaver creek, and is well balanced 
with low valley farming land and up- 
land crop and pasture land, The Kuhrt 
herd of Shorthorn cows is uniform, ex- 
ceptionally low-set and they annually 
produce calves which are winners. One 
steer was declared grand champion 
over all breeds at the Denver show. 

The Kuhrts’ success with Shorthorns 
has been due to their care in selecting 
sires which are low-set and compact, 
early maturing, yet big when grown 
out. The cows are heavy milkers, which 
combined with natural size, results in 
heavy calves at weaning age. Visitors 
comment favorably on the Kuhrt 
calves, and many boys and girls go 
there for stock to use in feeding proj- 
ects. This year a vocational agricul- 
ture teacher from Texas drove 728 
miles to select 7 Kuhrt calves. 

An unusual feature of the farm is the 
large hitches of horse-power used. As 


many as 21 horses are teamed in some 
units, such-as a 10-row weeder, The 
Kuhrt boys, Eugene and Paul, have 
been very successful in assembling 
horse-drawn tools into large machines, 
for use with big team hitches, This is 
unusual in a section where farmers 
have swung almost 100 per cent to 
tractor-drawn equipment. 

Alfalfa thrives on the bottoms and 
due to underflow of water makes @ 
good crop every year. These folks sold 
a large quantity of hay in the drouth 
year. Alfalfa is the major cattle feed, 
There is a complete set of buildings for 
handling cattle and horses. In the past 
year a new stone house, which is the 
last word in comfort, offering every 
convenience the modern city home con- 
tains, has been completed. The yard 
has a rose garden that brings visitors 
from great distances. Electric power is 
generated by a wind-driven plant. It 
supplies power for motors used in the 
up-to-date farm shop, in which repairs 
and many tools are made. Of course, 
light and power in the home are of 
first consideration. 


Two dezen calves of the Kuhrt breeding, which speak for themselves. 
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Pasteurize the Milk 


If a cow has healthy’ calves and seems 
healthy in every way, but when tested .for 
Bang's disease, reacts Sacha is it dan- 
gerous, to use the milk and butter?— 
J. M. 


There is comparatively little danger 
in human consumption of milk derived 
from a cow that has reacted to the test 
for Bang’s disease. However, there is 
a small element of danger and if you 
do not wish to take any chances you 
can pasteurize the milk of this cow 
before it is used, Pasteurization is ac- 
complished by heating the milk for 30 
minutes and holding it at a tempera- 
ture of 142- degrees. Fahrenheit.— 
R. R. D. 


llorse Supply on Increase 


Do you think it would oe, to buy brood 
mures and raise colts? Do you think the 
prea of ung horses will stay good very 


ong ?— 


In our opinion horses have advanced 
too high relative to other kinds of 
power, The advance has been princi- 
pally because of the reduced supply of 
horses, but in some sections this year 
there were 200 per cent more colts 
than 2 years ago. The supply in 2 or 3 
years will be definitely on the increase. 
It at the same time implement com- 
panies should decide to reduce prices, 
horses that now are selling for $150 to 
$200 could easily drop to $75 to $100. 
—H. J. H. 


Two Things That Help 


Can you tell me what will remove warts 
from a cow's teats? The warts developed 
wien fe cow-had beep fresh 3 weeks.— 

. * . 


Tf the cow is “dry,”the warts can 
most readily be removed by snipping 
them off with a pairof. scissors ‘and 
then applying to the wound with a 
piece of cotton, a solution made by 
adding 1 dram of formalin to 1 ounce 
ot water, If the cow is in milk, the best 
treatment to use consists of rubbing 
ihto the warts each day; some ordinary 
castor oil. ‘This many times causes 
them: to shrivel up without causing a 
wound, If the procedures recom- 
mended do not bring’ results, I suggest 
that you ask a veterinarian to handle 
it for you.—R, R. D, 


May Be Lumpy Jaw 


About 75 days ago, I noticed a soft swell- 
ing under the throat of a 8-year-old cow, 
which has continued to enlarge and now is 
open and running a bloody matter in sev- 
tral places on each side of her face. Re- 
rently I noticed a yearling heifer seems to 

* Betting the same disease.—M. R. K. 


The most common cause of swelling 
under the throat, with a bloody puru- 
lent discharge afterward, is lumpy 
jaw. The thing to do now with the 
swelling on your heifer is to open it 
Up freely, so there will be no hindrance 
to the outflow of the discharge. Furth- 
ermore, inject into the wound cavity 
Some pure tincture of iodine. Because 
it is easy to be mistaken about a diag- 
nosis when it is based on a written de- 
‘cription, we recommend that you 
keep affected animals by themseives 
Sas the wounds: have healed.—R. 


Buyers Take Broomcorn 
Where a there a market for broom straw? 


The marketing of broomcorn brush 
's not very. well organized. There are 
Ne definite quotations from day to day 
48 there are for wheat, hay and other 
' Commodities. Most of the broomcorn 
18 Sold to buyers who come to the farm 
about the time the brush is cured or 
atter it is threshed and baled, and bid 
ree it at the different farms thruout 
he community where broomcorn is 
Stown, Wichita has one of the largest. 


Rp acorn warehouses in the world.— 


Safe for Next Few Months 


What chance for profit if I buy 600-pound 
ylves in fair condition the latter part of 
haw ue te aan een " ta pee 

‘at and ready to sell in fall be- 
‘ore the cold'weather?—J. MR, 


- We think you are following the 
Afest program for the next few 
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Our Readers Wish to Know 


Your Questions Will Be Answered Prompily 


months even if it. may not show any 
great profit. We would recommend 
buying fleshy calves even if you have 
to go up to 600 pounds and take less 
gain on grass up to July 1. If we have 
& big corn crop, you will have to sell 
these cattle before October 1, in order 
to hit the best market. If there is a 
short corn crop and a jittery feeling 
among the cattlemen-about the elec- 
tion, then you can follow this intended 
program and sell most any time over 
until December 15, except a few weeks 
just before or after election.—H. J. H. 


This Gets Cut-Worms 


Please print the formula for cut-worm 
| eee Does it really do the business?— 


Cool weather and sod land seem to 
induce the greatest cut-worm damage, 
and on sod especially it often pays 


THE ONLY WAY TO REAP A RICH HARVEST 
ON ANY FARM IS TO PREPARE THE WAY FOR 
iT BY A COMPLETE SEEDING OPERATION 


to plant a bit late. The cut-worm 
poten is made by mixing 20 pounds 
ran, 1 pound Paris green, 2 grated 
lemons or oranges, 2 quarts molasses 
or sirup and 3 gallons of water. This 
will mix up into a crumbly mash, 
which may be scattered in the areas 
where damage is greacest. broadcast 


it as grain, in late evening. 


Chopping Hay Good Practice 


What is the advantage of chopping hay 
over putting it up in the ordinary manner? 


-, Saline county. 


Several advantages are usually 
given for running the hay thru a cut- 
ter. First, it requires fewer men to 


Irrigates Uneven Ground 


An underground irrigation 
system is being installed by Les 
Wagaman, Manhattan, on his 
river-bottom farm. Ten-inch 
pipes are laid under ground and 
the water will be forced thru 
them. This plan makes irriga- 
tion of uneven ground possible. 
The 10-inch tubes are equipped 
with vertical outlets at inter- 
vals for the purpose of bringing 
the water to the surface. 


put the hay away. It can be blown into 


a barn loft, or blown into the form of 
a stack by using snow fence for the 
latter. The loft will hold almost twice 
as much chopped hay as loose hay. 
Next, there is practically no waste. The 
cutter can be used either for hay or en- 
silage cutting. Hay can be cut that is 
dry enough to bale. Chopped hay is 
easier to handle and to feed. Even if 
the hay gets wet, if at all possible to 


Complete in every vital 


THE ONLY WAY TO GET THEFULLEST ENJOY- 
MENT OUT OF MOTORING IS TO MAKE 
CERTAIN THAT YOU GET A COMPLETE CAR 


Master De Luxe Town Sedan 


feature 


and the most economical of all fine cars 


There are six features, in particular, 
ror Economica, Which you have every right to demand 
TaansrortaTiON when you buy your new car. 

‘The first is New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes. ° All 

- the experience of the automobile industry, and all 
present-day tests, prove that these are the safest and 
smoothest-acting brakes ever developed. Chevrolet is 
the only low-priced car that hasthem! 
‘The second feature is the Solid Steel one-piece 
Turret Top. It’s more than a thing of beauty, more 
than the style-mark of a modern car, it’s a fortress 
of protection oyer your head. Chevrolet is the only 


low-priced car that has it! 


The third and fourth features are the Knee-Action 
Gliding Ride* and Shockproof Steering.* You'll 
certainly want the most comfortable ride you can 
get—and the greatest driving and parking ease, too— 
so you'll want these features. Chevrolet is the on/y 


low-priced car that has them! 


New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes .. . Improved Gliding Knee-Action Ride* 
Fisher No Draft Ventilation ... . Solid Steel one- 


range! 


The next: feature is Genuine Fisher No Draft 
Ventilation. It gives thorough ventilation without 
drafts—permits you to scoop in plenty of cool, 
refreshing air on hot summer days—keeps the wind- 
shield from fogging in bad weather. Chevrolet is the 
only low-priced car that has it! 

And finally, there is Chevrolet’s High-Compression 
Valve-in-Head Engine, giving the finest combination 
of performance and economy of any power plant 
made. It, too, is exclusive to Chevrolet in its price 


See, drive and duy this new Chevrolet—she only 


complete low-priced car! 


499 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


AND UP. List price of New Standard Coupe at Flint, Mich. 
With bumpers, spare tire and tire lock, the list price is $20 addi- 
tional, *Knee-Action on Master Models only $20 additional. 
Prices quoted in this advertisement are list at Flint. Michigan, 
and subject to shange without notice. A General Motors Value 


6% New Money-Saying G.M.A.C. Time Payment Plan. Compare 


Chevrolet's low delivered prices and low monthly payments. 


ates Shockproof Steering* .. . Genuine 


piece Turret Top Bodies . . . High-Compression Valve-in-Head Engine 


~ CHEVROLET | 


=== 


ener — 


dry it out there is much less loss than 
if water damaged hay is stacked or 
baled. Reed Bailey, Midwest farmer, 
reports that 4 men with a cutter, 
working the cutter with tractor’ and 
bringing in the hay with a bull-rake, 
handled hay as fast, and considerably 
cheaper than 7 men with a baler. The 
method is recommended where all hay 
is fed on the farm. If hay is sold, bale it. 
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Come with Us for a 


7 Days Cruise 
of tee Great Lakes 


—— 


@ Seven wonder-filled days ... un- 
der clear, blue skies and a kindly sun 
... on one of the largest cruise ships 
on the Great Lakes. That’s the de luxe 
vacation Capper’s have arranged for 
you... at an amazingly low cost 
you can afford. Won’t you join our happy crowd? 


CAPPER'S De Luxe TOUR 
July 20 to 30 es 


@ The vacation of a lifetime, sailing the 
Inland Seas with every day and night filled 
with fun, excitement, education and restful 
relaxation on sunny decks swept by cool 
lake breezes. 


The Great Lakes contain half the fresh water on the 
earth, and on their shores are countless shrines, hal- 
lowed by the history of an epic age 
—when voyageurs were sailing the 
Inland Seas and the French were 
seeking the Northwest Passage to 
China. We'll visit Mackinac—discov- 
ered by Nicolet more than 300 years 
ago, with the old Fort where the 
flag of France and the Union Jack 
of England once flew triumphant. 
We'll sail across Lake Erie where, in 1813, Perry said: 
“We have met the enemy and they are ours.” We'll see 
the Ojibways, resplendent in the native dress of their 
tribe at Parry Sound, We'll cruise past northern Michi- 
gan, the Land of Hiawatha. We'll see magnificent Niag- 
ara Falls—Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland and Chicago. 


3 DAYS Sightseeing 
in Chicago 


@ Two days and a night in the great city of Chicago, sightseeing in 
specially chartered motor buses, before we sail away for the Great 
Lakes Cruise. Then another full day in Chicago after we return 
from the glorious cruise. 


This is the perfect cool vacation for this July and even though this 
tour includes only the finest 1n everything, the cost is less than you 
would pay for ordinary travel accommodations, This is due to the 
special saving Capper’s have been able to make and which they are 
passing on to tour members, 


One Low Cost Pays Everything 


@ The one special low cost pays for everything on this glorious tour. 
Your train and Pullman ticket, your Steamer ticket, all your meals, 
all automobile side trips, all transfers, sightseeing, hotel rooms, etc., 
are all included in the one lump sum. No extras for which to pay, not 
even any tips. You need not spend another cent for traveling or living 
expenses on the trip outside of personal laundry or souvenirs you 
wish to purchase along the way. 


No Travel Worries 


@ This is a Personally Escorted Tour with trained travel experts 
in charge to relieve you of all bothersome details. No baggage 
worries. No hotels to hunt. No worry about where to eat or how to 
see the most interesting sights. You simply relax and enjoy every 
minute of this glorious tour. 


You are assured every service, convenience and comfort possible, 
Marvelous food will be served on the train and steamer. You stay 
at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago. 


MAIL COUPON for Illustrated Folder 


@ Write now for your copy of free literature which pictures many 
of the interesting sights we'll see on this tour and which gives the 
day by day schedule of events—also the low all-expense cost. Mail 
the coupon now! 


 elicmeetiic ieee ti i ee 


TOUR DIRECTOR, Capper Publications, Topeka, Kansas. 
| @ Please send me my copy of free illustrated folder telling all about the Capper 
I De Luxe Tour and Cruise. 
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We Take a Look at Other States 


BY THE EDITORS 


Wheat That Beats Rust 


UST resistant wheat is just about 
worth its weight in gold, and the 
new Canadian variety, “Renown,” 

is being handled as if it were precious 
metal. The supply now amounts to 390 
bushels to be used for seed, and is care- 
fully locked away by the Dominion 
Experiment station at Indian Head, 
Saskatchewan. Another rust-resistant 
variety, “Apex,” is being multiplied at 
this same station, 


Says Fox Farming O. K. 


John Pflantz, Marion county, Mis- 
souri, farmer and Jersey breeder, sev- 
eral years ago ventured into the silver 
fox business, and with no reason for 
regret. Taking up the work not as a 
get-rich-quick scheme but as a serious 
matter, his “flock” or “herd” has in- 
creased to 20 within two years from a 
start with one pair. This year he sold 
his first pelts, 


Woodlot Paid Him $2,370 


From Pennsylvania comes a new 
argument for more land to be put to 
timber. E. L. Nixson, of that state, 
with 125 acres of timber, lists these re- 
turns from a 14-acre woodlot: 


Cross-ties—1,500 at 85c each........... $1,275 
Side cuts—10,000 feet..............000. 

Wood—stove, 330 cords at $2.50........ 825 
DOM ccisetrreccnteabas selene eae $2,370 


In addition, lumber used on farm to- 
taled 7,500 feet. The woodlot was not 
ruined, and still has timber, both mid- 
die-aged and young, that has grown 
in 4 years from 20,000 to 40,000 feet. 
And Mr. Nixson keeps his farm hands 
busy the entire winter. 


After 90-Bushel Corn 


Getting ready to plant the corn for 
the 1936 National Corn Husking con- 
test, to be held in Missouri, created 
considerable interest among Saline 
county, Missouri, farmers. One feature 
of the work will be the use of 11 tons 
of fertilizer on the 160-acre total of the 
four fields selected. On the sod lands 
the analysis will be 2-16-4. On two 
farms where the field was in corn last 
year and the year before, the analysis 
will be 4-16-4. While on one bottom 
field the fertilizer used will be 0-16-4. 
In addition to these fields to be fer- 
tilized, on each of the 4 farms will be 
a 5-acre test plot for 8 varieties, in- 
cluding two hybrids. 

Fertilizer will be used on each of 


these 5 fields also, a comparison being 
made of superphosphate and complete 
fertilizer. Moreover, all the seed is be- 
ing treated with disinfectant, espe- 
cially desirable this year when seed 
may be a trifle weak. While no 100- 
bushel yields are expected on the con- 
test fields because not more than 3 
grains to the hill are being planted, 
and most of the corn is being checked, 
nevertheless it will be surprising if a 
normal year doesn’t turn out yields 
running from 80 to 90 bushels an acre. 
That size yield ought to provide ample 
corn for the speediest shucker, 


Use Timothy in Alfalfa 


A new use for timothy is peine 
found in the Eastern states, and 
know of one farmer in Missouri, in 
Greene county, who is trying it. The 
idea is to use timothy in alfalfa, This 
is reported to do several things. First, 
the timothy acts as protection to the 
alfalfa from heaving and winter-kill- 
ing. Second, timothy cut at the start 
of the blossom stage or even before is 
quite nutritious, and if cut at the first 
cutting of alfalfa doesn’t injure the 
value of the alfalfa hay to any appre- 
ciable extent. And a third reason is 
that if you fail with alfalfa you will 
have some hay and a crop anyway. 
Where some alfalfa fields now are go- 
ing to weeds, they might better “go to 
timothy.—-G. F. J. 


Better Vegetables Coming 


Every farm gardener will welcome 
the news that the U. S, Department 
of Agriculture is embarked on a pro- 
gram to develop better varieties of gar- 
den plants, with an eye to productive- 
ness, disease resistance and other fac- 
tors. The department has done much 
for field crops; it should be able to do 
the same for vegetables. 


Trouble in 32 States 


Encephalomyelitis, the infectious 
brain disease of horses, which in 1935 
is believed to have caused the death of 
about 5,000 horses in North Dakota, 
is not likely to be so serious this year, 
the state veterinarian reports, Experi- 
ence indicates the disease is never 
80 severe the second year, but spreads 
to nearby territory. The sickness oc- 
curred in 32 states since 1931. Mos- 
quitoes carry the germ. Vaccination 
will prevent sickness, Horses which 
have had the disease become immune. 
It is a form of sleeping sickness which 
attacks the brain of the horse. 


Seed Harvesters Do Good Job 


GRASS seed stripper, which will 

harvest from 25 to 35 acres of 

bluestem or Blue grama grass in 
a day, is being used by soil conserva- 
tion and Kansas State College workers, 
Two of these machines now are lo- 
cated at Iola. A. E. Aldous, pasture 
man at Kansas State College, said 
these seed harvesters had worked fine 
for gathering bluestem seed. 

The machines are built on an old au- 
tomobile chassis, which also serves as 
a@ power unit. The rear axle is thrown 
over, producing a pull instead of a push 
effect, The steering gear is attached to 
the frame of the rear axle with the 
steering rods lengthened. The chassis 
travels in the opposite direction from 
its usual course, the driver's seat faces 


Strippers made from old automobiles harvest 30 acres of grass seed daily. 


the rear axle, and the regular front 
wheels guide from the rear. 

The cylinder is a hollow drum built 
from wooden slats filled with staggered 
rows of spikes. The cylinder speed is 
about 700 revolutions a minute, The 
cylinder strips seed from the grass and 
throws it into a large hopper. The 
power stripper cuts a 10-foot swath, 
and has a 4-foot range in height. One 
man can operate it. 

Mr. Aldous, a widely recognized pas- 
ture authority, believes much good will 
come to Kansas pastures thru use of 
seeds of native grasses in reseeding. 
As moisture supplies are restored, 
many bluestem and grama grass pas- 
tures can be re-established or improved 
by seeding. 
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Codling Moth Must Be Watched 


JAMES SENTER BRAZELTON ; 
Echo Glen Farm, Doniphan County 


7 EEPING pace with the trend of 
it the times, Doniphan county now 
has an assistant county agent. 
For a time at least, his work will be 
principally horticultural. It will be his 
duty this summer to report codling 
moth activity, posting his findings 
each morning during the season in a 
number of public places at Wathena, 
Blair and Troy. He will assist also in 
compiling and mailing the regular 
spray letter upon which many grow- 
ers depend for their cue to get out 
the spray rig. The man who is filling 
this position, Elbert Eshbaugh of ° 
Manhattan, is not a stranger here as 
he has been associated at various 
times with P. G. Lamerson in experi- 
mental work in this county. 


1 


There’s Canning Factory Talk 


Thru the office of the resettlement 
supervisor, Ralph D. Shipp, a Govern- 
ment canning factory is being pro- 
moted for this county. The idea is an- 
other co-operative venture planned 
especially to aid low-income farmers— 
whatever that means. The project is 
to be financed by the sale of stock to 
growers, the money for the purpose to 
be lent by the Government. The big 
problem now is to put over the idea to 
likely but skeptical prospects. 


¢ 
Made a Wise Choice 


In selecting L. W. Stewart to suc- 
ceed W, R. Martin, deceased, as man- 
ager of the Wathena Fruit Growers 
Company, the board of directors could 
not have made a wiser choice. Mr. 
Stewart has virtually grown up in the 
fruit business, having been associated 
for many years with the pioneer fruit 
Shipping firm of J. A.» Stewart & 
Brother. The late J. A. Stewart, L. W.’s 
father, began shipping fruit out of 
Wathena when the industry was 
young. Thoroly acquainted with the 
trade, Mr. Stewart understands the 
marketing of small fruits as few 
others do. With such seasoned execu- 
lives as T. M. Bauer piloting the Wa- 
thena Apple Growers Association and 
L. W. Stewart directing the Wathena 
Fruit Growers Co., the producers of 
that area have every assurance that 
their products will be marketed to 
their best advantage. Growers’ confi- 
dence counts for much in the success 
of ventures of this kind and these two 
practical and experienced men have, 
over @ period of years, proved them- 
selves managers of no mean ability. 


£ 
Our Two Crowning Events 


The Apple Blossom Festival held 
at St. Joseph recently marks the re- 
vival of a beautiful custom which a 
decade ago took place regularly every 
year, Thousands of people lined the 
Streets to witness the parade of dec- 
crated floats. Thelma Lehman, of 
Wathena, was Queen of the Apple 
Blossoms, and with her retinue of at- 
tendants graced- the tastefully dec- 
rated float sponsored by the St. Jos- 
“ph Chamber of Commerce. In the 
band contest at the Civic Center which 
Preceded’ the parade, the Atchison 


—<=_ = _ —_— 
The Nodules Were “Late” 


Inoculation isn’t generally 
considered necessary for alfalfa 
and Sweet clover in Central 
Kansas, but if a test is run on 
the same field the difference 
often can be seen. County 
Agent Henry Adams, Republic 
County, found alfalfa roots in 
local fields had run out 6 inches 
from the plant before making 
nodules. He figured if there had 
been bacteria on the seed, ag 
would be the case with inocula- 
lion, the plant could have 
Started its own nitro- 
Sen and made more rapid 
Stowth, instead of drawing on 
the soil until roots 6 inches long 
had formed. Inoculation is inex- 
Pensive, costing only a few 
cents an acre. 


—— 


Kansas Farmer for May 23, 1936 


High School Band won first prize of 
$100 and a loving cup. A few days he- 
fore the big event in St. Joseph, Troy 
staged a little independent crowning 
of her own, featuring Governor Alf 
M. Landon, whose brief remarks were 
appropriate to the occasion. 


¢ 


Expect Higher Apple Prices 


At the time these lines are written 
it is a bit too early to determine 
whether there is to be a good set of 
fruit after the generally scant bloom. 
A heavy bloom does not necessarily 
mean a heavy set but a full harvest 
could not be expected to follow a light 
bloom. Growers are very hopeful for 
better prices this fall because there 
Promises to be such a shortage of 
other fruits. Folks will eat few cherry 
pies this summer and as for raspber- 
ries, there will not be any. The peach 
crop will not be enough to glut any 
Jocal markets. This general shortage 
of supplementary fruits, coupled with 
the widespread shortage of apples, is 
expected to reflect in somewhat higher 
prices than apples brought the season 
just past. 


“\ You Actually Pay LESS for 
4 Dempster No. 12 Annu-diied Windmill 
Vk 


The Dempster costs no more, yet it is famous for greater 

bowerandlongerlife. In factyou pay less fora Dempster 

because it costs lesa per year of service than any other on the market, 
First cost is practically the only cost. Starts humming in the 
slightest breeze and takes care of itself in the 

heaviest winds, Dependable! Powerful! ff 

Efficient! Timken bearings, machine cut < 

gears, positive brake, ball bearing turn- # 

» pullout tube and 80 other 

outstanding features. Oil it 

only once a year. Guar- 

antecs plenty of 

water when- 


A high quality tower selling at a new 
tow pricei great strength and long 
life. Wooden phe at bottom which prevent 


feet. Convenient pullout. Extra strong Iadder. 
djustable swingin, gui Many other superior features, 
le in sizes from/22 ft. to 44 ft. 


Get more for your windmill dollar. Get a Dempster No. 12 Annu-Oiled 
Windmill with all its superior features at no extra cost. Mail coupon now. 


[——DEMPSTER MILL MFG.CO., 719 So. 6th St., Beatrice, Nebr. 
i Please send me further facts on the equipment I have checked below: 
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Mention Kansas Farmer when writing to advertisers. 
Jt identifies you and insures prompt service. 


No. 31-T. . a new 12-foot machine 
climaxing 20 years of successful 
combine manufacture. 


The McCormick-Deering No. 31-T—shown 
above—is a sturdy 12-foot machine containing the 
most advanced ideas in combine construction. 
From the big 27-inch threshing cylinder to the 
4-section, roller-bearing straw rack and triple 
cleaning system, the No. 31-T is designed to 
handle a large volume of grain with maximum 
efficiency. The various units are so arranged that 
the grain and straw proceed through the ma- 
chine in the most direct route. Operating parts 
run freely and smoothly on 90 ball and roller 
bearings. A modern 6-cylinder engine supplies 
ample power for all requirements. 


The No. 31-T is available with equipment for 


McCormick-Deering 
No. 22—shown at 
the left—is available 
equipped for either 
power take-off or 
engine operation. 


ai 
w> 


all ctops. Special chan 
can be installed qui 


No. 22 .. a full-size, 8-foot 
combine built to do a real 
threshing job. 


For the grain grower with limited acreage, the 
new No. 22 meets a long-felt need. It success- 
fully threshes all staple grains, soybeans, peas, 
Lespedeza, sorghum grains, and ‘a variety of 
special crops. 

Though comparatively light in weight, the 
No. 22 is scardily constructed ...a real combine 
in every respect. It is easy to operate and requires 
no hair-trigger adjustments to do good work. 


The McCormick-Deering No. 22 Harvester- 
Thresher is sound in principle, durable in con- 
struction, and capable of doing good work even 
when crop conditions are far from ideal. If you 
have a minimum of 50 acres of gtain or seed 
crops to harvest each season, it will pay you to 
investigate this convenient, economical, low- 
cost combine. Ask your nearby McCormick-Deer- 
ing dealer for complete information on these 
new McCormick-Deering Harvester-Threshers, 
Or write to us for details. 


es for soybean harvesting 
y and easily. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 Se. Michigan Ave, ‘Incorbersted) yaa. stnels 


McCORMICK-DEERING Horvester-Threshers 


8, 12, and 16-foot cut 
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Potatoes Take a Spring Holiday 


MARY LOU WILLIAMS 


. 


Baked macaroni and cheese, bronght to the table steaming hot, all crusty 
and golden brown, is a dish to tempt the most Jaded spring appetite. 


stay of every dinner table, takes a 

holiday about this time of year. It 
is the between-season when old pota- 
toes have become scarce and are of 
poor quality and new potatoes are just 
not to be had, save for the shipped in 
ones which are too high in price to jus- 
tify daily use. It is now—right now— 
that macaroni, rice, noodles, hominy 
and dried beans have their day. 

In substituting for potatoes the cook 
must not lose sight of the fact that 
potatoes d» much more than merely 
supply starch in the diet. They are rich 
in minerals which help to balance the 
acid reaction of the meat with which 
they are usually served. To make up 
their mineral deficiency rice or maca- 
roni or any paste-food should be served 
with other foods known to be rich in 
minerals—carrots, beets, celery, rad- 
ishes and lettuce. 

On the other hand, dried beans and 
peas, which have an alkaline reaction 
when properly digested and assimilated 
by the body, are an excellent source of 
minerals, and may well form the main 
dish of y.ur meal. Serve spring greens 
as a foil for your bean dinner—just as 
you would put pink flowers in a delft 
blue bowl for contrast—that’s an inex- 
pensive, satisfying and well-balanced 
meal for spring days. Don’t make the 
mistake of thinking any food which is 
a source of starch may quite as easily 
take the place of potatoes in the diet. 
The caloric value may >e identical but 
the mineral balance will be far out of 
line, 

Here are a few of niy favorite sub- 
stitute dishes while potatoes are spring 
vacationing: 


hie good old Irish potato, the main- 


Macaroni Imperial 


1 cup uncooked 1 cup grated 
macaroni cheese 
14 cup soft bread 14 cup melted but- 
crumbs er 
3 tablespoons red 114 cups milk, 
pep ers scalded 
2 tablespoons 3 egg yolks, well 
green peppers beaten 
114 teaspoons 3 egg whites, 


grated onion stiffly beaten 
144 teaspoons salt 


Break macaroni into 1-inch pieces 
and cook in a large amount of boil- 
ing, salted water until tender. Drain. 
Combine bread crumbs, butter, the 


Ready for Summer Days? 


It’s not a bit too soon to con- 
sider your summer wardrobe. 
Plan it early this season so that 
you will be prepared with cool 
and attractive clothes for the 
first hot spell. From cover to 
cover our new Summer Fashion 
Book is filled with simple, charm- 
ing frocks that you can make 
easily, inexpensively and quickly. 
The book is only 10 cents and 
may be obtained from Fashion 
Service, Kansas Farmer, Topeka. 


red and green peppers finely chopped, 
the onion, salt and cheese, Add milk. 
Pour over egg yolks, stirring well. Add 
macaroni, then fold in egg whites. 
Pour into a well-greased casserole, 
place in a pan of hot water, and bake 
in a moderate oven—350 degrees Fah- 
renheit—for 40 to 45 minutes, or until 
firm. Serves eight. 


Lima Bean Soup 


4 whole cloves 

2 teaspoons salt 

2 teaspoons sugar 

2 tablespoons 
butter 

1 small onion 


2 cups dry lima 


eans 
114 cups canned to- 
matoes 
1 pimento 


Pick over the beans, wash and let 
them stand over night in water to more 
than cover, Drain cff water, and put 
the beans on to cook in clear fresh wa- 
ter with the onion, cloves and pimento. 
Cook until tender and add tomatoes, 
salt, sugar and butter. Bring to the boil- 


ing point and cook 15 m' :utes longer, 
Rub thru a coarse sieve. Reheat and 
zerve with whole wheat toast sticks, 


Cabbage Au Gratin 


4 cups cooked 
cabbage sauce 
% cupgratedcheese 14 cup buttered 
bread crumbs 
Cut the cabbage in srnall pieces be- 
fore cooking it, then put it into a well- 
greased casserole. Add the cheese to 
the white sauce and stir until melted. 
Pour it over the cabbage, sprinkle with 
bread crumbs, and bake in a moderate 
oven—350 degrees Fahrenheit—25 to 
30 minutes. Serves 6 persons. 


2 cups hot white 


A Day’s Time Budget 


MRS, ©. E, B, 


Yesterday I read an article on 
schedules. The farm wife, it seemed, 
should budget her time each day, giv- 
ing to every task only its alloted min- 
utes. There was more, about efficiency. 
Just for fun, I thought I'd try the plan. 

This morning I got up at 5:30 and 
worked out a neat schedule for the 
day. There was bread to bake, clean- 
ing to do, and a dress to cut out for 
myself. I worked out the time to be 
given each duty. It was a simple matter 
after all, I thought, as | washed the 
breakfast dishes. There were so many 
of them that it took half an hour longer 
than I had planned, and I had to start 
at once to peel the vegetables for din- 
ner. The baby was cross and the bread 
was slow in rising, so my morning 
schedule went a little awry. Still, I had 
hopes for the afternoon, 

I washed the dinner dishes, scrubbed 
and dusted the dining room. By this 
time the bread was ready to bake, and 
I carried in extra firewood for the 
range. So far not one job had gone 
according to schedule, but I still was 
hopeful as I started to cut out my 
Gress. All went well until I discovered 
a piece of the pattern was missing. 
It took an extra 10 minutes to cut a 
new piece—and there 1 was, my beau- 
tiful schedule gone “haywire” to the 
last detail! 

Just then Bill came in and asked me 
to go with him in the car to hunt a 
stray cow. I joyfully threw away my 
“pudget,” grabbed the baby and away 
we went. After all, life wouldn’t be 
much fun if everything went according 
to schedule and one always knew what 
would happen next! 


Lunch Set Crocheted of String 


RUTH ORR 


OULDN'T this beautiful luncheon 

set make any meal taste better? 

And, of course, the fact that you 
made it yourself is bound to give you 
a thrill of pride when guests admire it. 
It is crocheted—in very simple stitches 
—of mercerized knitting and crochet 
cotton, which works up quickly and is 
not the least bit expensive to buy. 


Our pattern envelope, No. 248, con- 
tains complete, easy-to-understand il- 
lustrated directions, with diagrams to 
aid you. It also tells what size crochet 
hook to use and what material and 
how much you will need. The pattern 
is only 10 cents and may be obtained 
from Needlework Service, Kansas 
Farmer, Topeka. 
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An Outdoor Living Room 
L. BR. SIMONS 


A cool, inviting, outdoor living room 
may not only be a resting spot but 
a joy all summer long for any farm 
family that will take the time to plot 
one. It need not call for an expenditure 
of money, because like as not you can 
find all the necessities right on the 
place, 

First, use ordinary flat fleld stones 
for the flooring, choosing stones an 
inch or two thick and of irregular 
shapes. However, they are not to be 
put into place until-the grass is dug 
out and the plot is graded, Slope the 
land gradually away from the house 
for drainage. Then scatter 4 or 5 inches 
of coal ashes on it, and lay the stones 
in an interesting pattern over them, 
Roll the terrace with a heavy roller 
which may be made of any old round 
tank filled with cement. 

If the lawn slopes away from this 
terrace to a distant view, so much the 
better. Not too near trees, but con- 
venient to the outdoor living room, a 
atone fireplace wil! mak- outdoor meals 
easy and enjoyable. Near the edge of 
the lawn, clumps of evergreen may be 
transplanted from the pasture to con- 
trast with the bright colors of your per- 
ennial flower bed. Homemade wooden 
furniture painted in gay color, makes 
satisfactory tables and chairs that need 
not be hauled indoors and out again. 


I Like Rose’s Style 


MRS, B. V. S. 


Emily can bake a couple of choco- 
late pies, fry a chicken, and serve 
mashed potatoes and gravy and bis- 
cuits and a fresh salad to unexpected 
company. It takes work, of course, 
hard work. At dinner Emily doesn’t 
say much; she is too tired; she is 
wondering whether the pies are cool- 
ing properly on the back porch, 

I never ate a meal like that at 
Rose's house. I've been there on wash- 
day, eaten bacon-seasoned beans from 
the kettle, cafeteria style, been sent 
to the cave for a jar of peaches for 
dessert. I’ve eaten cold meat sand- 
wiches from a casual plate on the 
kitchen table, washed them down with 
glasses of cold milk. 

But Rose makes a joke of every- 
thing. Her fashionably “tinted” sheets 
that had too much bluing in the rinse 
water. Her oilcloth covered table— 
“We don't use any tablecloth, because 
we're trying to figure out whether 
those flowers are daisies or holly- 
hocks!” 

For a particular person Emily's is 
the place. But—oh, I get hungry for 
a talk with Rose. 


Browned Butter Greens 
HELEN V, BREWER 


Spring greens are taking their place 
on our menus these days, and house- 
wives are hunting for new and differ- 
ent ways to serve them. There’s noth- 
ing new about seasoning greens with 
butter, but browned butter gives quite 
a different flavor. A little onion juice 
also improves greens for many per- 
sons, or a tablespoonful of chopped 
onion, cooked tender in one or two 
tablespoons of butter and then mixed 
with the dish of chopped greens. 

Bacon, fried crisp and broken into 
small pieces, sprinkled over the top 
is another favorite seasoning for 
greens, especially if some of the bacon 
fat is poured over the dish, too, A 
mixture of olive oil, salt and vinegar 
or lemon juice, with a little celery 
seed or celery salt added, is another 
nice dressing for greens, 


I Read While I Work 


Mks. L. E. EDOFF 


My hobby is reading, but I found 
little time for it as I always have s0 
much work to do, until one day I saw 
a music stand “standing idle.” Like 2 
flash came the bright idea, “Why not 
put my book or magazine on that, 
leaving both hands free to work?” And 
really you will be surprised how much 
work you can do while you read. Now 
I churn, work the butter, beat egg* 
whip cream, stir gravies and custards, 
cream the butter and sugar for cakes, 
and ever so many things while I read. 
If I am alone I eat and read at the 
same time. Why don’t you try it? 
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You Can’t Be Too Gay 


JANE ALDEN, STYLIST 


As summer puts another flower in 
jer hair, @ garland ‘round her neck 
,.. and turns a bright warm smile 
io the sun—fashions do likewise! 

' Clothes are bright— 
flower covered— 
charmingly gay and 
airy as this season. 

There are the love- 
liest of straw hats in 
lacy straws, flower 
loaded, for summer; 
shining straw sail- 
ors that add a crisp 
cool accent to your 
man-tailored cotton 
suits, summer felts 
in mannish shapes; 
or Breton sailors 
that you set far back 
on your head, school- 
girl fashion, to show your hairline in 
front. Then, there are innumerable gay 
jitte hats with veils and colorful 
flowers. An adorable idéa is the hat 
with flower bouquet at front and a 
matching .boutonniere at your neck- 


line! 
& - 

Dresses, too, may have flowers in 
printed design—on cool cotton mate- 
nals, transparent chiffon over shining 
filk slip, or on French finished crepes. 
Then, of course, there are loads of 
dresses With nosegays at the neck 


Jane Alden 


by ULL TTY 


An Every Occasion Frock 


IW0-WAY YOKE TREATMENT 


oe attern KF-2709—A perfect frock 
ver Cty affair, whether afternoon or 
ele ne This design is planned for 
leecetic or contrasting yoke-and- 
ete Picture yourself, as the large 
hessc Shows, in’an afternoon and ail- 
het eo version of semi-sheer or syn- 
Penis crepe. Then to lower left, an 
Bnd ng or dressy version with yoke 
you “Ueeves of cotton thread lace, Or 
De fF, 2y prefer contrasting shades of 
Rize abric, Sizes 16 to 20 and 34 to 46. 


brie? Yequires 37% yards 39-inch 


Pp, 
niterns 15 cents in coin, or 16 cents in 
bs, Oo 


lea ur new Summer Fashion book 
nme, Cover to cover with glamorous 
Pashi * clothes, 10 cents extra. Address 

°" Service, Kansag Farmer, Topeka, 
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closings. There are the new bolero 
frocks, dashingly short-jacketed, with 
bright, slimly wound sashes. Or flar- 
ing taffeta tunics over slim skirts, 
Dresses with frothy cool ruffles at 
neck and sleeves. Tailored suit or 
shirtwaist styles in bright or light 
cottons, ‘ 


And as if we hadn’t been gay enough 
in hats and frocks this season, we 
have bright sandals in colored patent 
leather that fit in with other colored 
things or contrast smartly with white! 


+ 


In keeping with brisk colorful fash- 
fons, here are three fashion flashes 
that forecast styles which will grow 
in popularity as summer advances: 

Florida—At the last minute comes 
big. news. The culotte skirt which 
started its popular career on Florida 


The Juside Hoy 
q 


MELVIN 


3 of the De. 
pene ofJustice... who 

irected the capture of 
Dillinger, “‘Prett Boy” 
Floyd, “Baby Face” Walsce:. 
and others. Mr. Purvis re- 
veals here methods used in 
Capturing criminals. Names 
have of course been chang- 
ed. This inside Story is 
published as proof tha 
CRIME DOES NOT PAY 


i OONT BE A SAP! HE PROBABLY 


AINT A G-MAN, LETS FIND OUT a 


OKAY, MACI WE'LL STICK 
UP THIS TELEGRAPH 
0 


AND HAND OVER COPIES 
OF ALL THE MESSAGES 
YOU SENT TODAY! 


" ate 
wait ne 


WHY THE GANGSTERS WERE ba/ STICK EM UP THERE, MSMANUS! THAT WELL, PAUL AND JOAN, WE ROUNDED UP THE 

AT IT FOUR HOURS, BOYS, pled BAFFLED BY MELVIN PURVIS’ | Mf HoLD-up oF THE TELEGRAPH OFFICE yy WHOLE GANG.. AND NOW, LETS ENJOY A GOOD 

ET THE HANG OF THE THING! WIRE: Melvin Purvis had sent DION'T DO YOU MUCH GOOO AFTER ALLI/ te HEARTY BOWL OF POST TOASTIES—ITS JUST 
suo wires, by different telegraph | ¥ ’ SN Ne WHAT A G-MAN NEEDS, You KNow! 


EY MOUSE te 
OS 
ber ON BACK EA 


MELVIN PURVIS 


THE SPLIT WIRE ° "ox ,usuincunvig capruneo THe 
LY WHILE WERE DRIVING TO —~ 

THE GROCERY FOR’ OUR 
POST TOASTIES, PLEASE TELL 
is A STORY, MR, PURVIS! 4am 


= 


YES, TELL US ABOUT HOW 
YOU CAPTURED THE MCMANUS 
y TRAIN ROBBERS: 
a 


: th : 
SHORTLY AFTER, THREE MASKED MEN 
ENTERED THE TELEGRAPH OFFICE.... 
e Stil : ° 


companies—and had sent alters 
nate letters from his message in 
each wire. The two telegrams 
looked like this: 


COAEM 
er" . 


Which, when decoded by the 
“alternate letter" method, read: 


HAVELOCATEDMCMANUS 
HANGOUTMEETMEWITHS 
MENATTENTONIGHYPURVIS 


BOYS AND GIRLS!..fLL SEND YOu F 
G-MAN BADGE...ENROLL YOU ON THE SECRET ROLL OF MY JUNIOR G-MEN, . AND SEND 
YOU A BIG EXCITING BOOK THAT TELLS YOU ALL ABOUT CLUES, SECRET CODES, INVISIBLE 
WRITING, SELF-DEFENSE,,.OTHER INSIDE” INFORMATION THAT ONLY G-MEN KNOW.,..READ 
BELOW HOW TO JOIN AND GET THESE AND MY OTHER FREE GIFTS! 


A BREAKFAST TREAT THAT CAN’T BE BEAT! 
Crisp, Crunchy Post Toasties! 


bs ERE’S the swellest breakfast you ever 
tasted,” says Melvin Purvis, “a great box-topsto Melwe Pur- 
big bowl of Post Toasties!” 


And when you first taste those delicious, 
crunchy-crisp Post Toasties—you'll agree 


the flavor is. And each golden flake is toasted 
double crisp so it will keep its crunchy good- 
ness longer in milk or cream, No wonder 
folks everywhere call Post Toasties “The 


beaches has been adopted for all sorts 
of sports wear as well as being fea- 
tured in house frocks this season. 

Hollywood—A famous blonde danc- 
ing star taps her way into your heart 
in her latest nautical picture, in a 
sailor costume that is a “natural” for 
wear around home or for sports. It 
has a short fitted top with anchor 
Scarf and contrasting colored slacks 
in cotton gaberdine, 

Paris—From Paris comes the petti- 
ruffle idea—a frock that has swishy 
contrasting pettiruffles to rustle and 
peep forth from under your dress hem 
in a coquettish manner, 


This Mothering Job 


MRS. 8. R. A, 


I gave my boy a lecture for the re- 
ports of meanness I had heard from 
School. He insisted that it was all the 
fault of Jim Brown, whose pranks were 
giving the whole school a bad name, 
“Now, Son,” I told him, “you just be- 
have yourself and you'll not be blamed 
for what Jim does.” 

Later, daughter wanted to cook 
Some meat we weren't quite certain 
was good. “Remember,” I said, “a sin- 
gle scrap of spoiled meat taints the 
whole meal.” 

£ “That's what I've been telling you, 

So look to the new season and be Mom,” cried son. “A Single bad boy 
up-to-date in some of the gayest, most taints the whole school. 
colorful styles ever. What could I Say? Son and daughter 

both had me on the spot. There's quite 
@ a lot to this business of being a 
(Copyright, Edanell Features, 1936) mother, isn’t there? 


AMERICAS NO,1 


G-MAN 


es 
ALL RIGHT, PAUL AND JOAN, ¥ 
iy! WILL,.OUR MEN HAD BEEN 


SAY, WHO'S THAT LUG COMIN’ OUT 
OF THE TELEGRAPH OFFICE.) AIN'T 
SEEN HIM AROUND TOWN BEFORE! 


veeeWE FINALLY 
GOT A TIP-OFF 
THAT THIS GANG 
HAD THEIR HEAD- 
QUARTERS SOME- 
WHERE AROUND 
A LITTLE WISCONSIN 
TOWN, | HAD JusT 
LOCATED THE 
GANG'S HIDE-OuT. 
1 HOPED THEY 
HADNT “SPOTTED” 
ME, BUT AS | SENT 
WIRES CALLING 
IN THE G-MEN.., 


HUNCH THAT BIRD 
MAY BE ONE O'TH’ 
FEOS. LET'S TAKE 
‘IM FER A RIDE! 


WHAT THE 
GANGSTERS 


AY 


ye 


gi 
= 


Fer 


VUL BET THAT'S WHAT WE 
WANT! ITS IN CODE, BUT ‘JIM 
THE GENT’ OUT AT THE HANG- 
OUT CAN DECODE IT—HES 
A SHARK AT THAT STUFF! 


5) 


i 
a 


MNSAGUME 
TIEATNOIHPRL 


YM GLAD YOU TOLD US 
ABOUT POST TOASTIES, 
MR. PURVIS, BECAUSE B 


) 


3 ‘ 


a= 


TO JOIN, send coupon 
with 2 Post Toasties 


vis. ae ae pitcial ‘B Bad ~ ate? 
unior G-Man Badge. (Boys' ¢ in Melvi: 
urvis’ hand; special Bin Bad velor Git Division et 

right.) Both badges of polished ‘old-bronze, satin- 

gold background, enameled in blue. You will also 


‘ ¢ receive Official Instruction Manual, and catal 
with him! Mm, what a breakfast treat! Post showing OsLiEh Pine PRIZES! ed 
Toasties, you see, are made from the tender, eS Se eee rat 

; i K.F.5-23-36 
sweet little hearts of the corn, where most of MELVIN PURVIS, 


*/o Post Toasties, Battle Creek, Mich. I 
I Please send me the Official Badge, Instruction | 
{ Manual, and catalog of FREE PRIZES. Here are [ 
1 ™y 2 Post Toasties box-tops. Boy () Girl (). I 


ee Better Corn Flakes!’” j Address : 
"A POST CEREAL— So get your Post Toasties now! sss and | Wine! 
. ° +31, 1936, fs S.A.) © 
MADE BY GENERAL FOODS _foin the Junior G-Man Corps! Corona oe ene!) 
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LE IO TIT TI OC LOOT LOT TRI 


LT Lense 


OP ce eer en 


See ee, 


INETEEN years ago this month 
friend husband and I placed our 
first order for purebred Single 

Comb White Leghorns. It was an order 
to a poultryman in a distant state 
for 100 8-weeks-old pullets. Hatched 


DR. SALSBURY 'S 


PHEN-O-SAL 


TABLETS 


, @ Prevent heavy losses from this deadly dis- 
ease! As soon as the first symptoms appear, 
put Phen-O-Sal Tablets in your chicks’ drinking 
water, It forms a pure medicinal fluid that 
goes to all parts of the intestines. There it 
combats the coccidiosis germs, gently heals the 
inflammation, and soothes the sore tissues. 
Furthermore, it furnishes blood-building ele- 
ments that help to restore health and vitality. 


So be prepared when coccidiosis threatens! 
Have plenty of Dr. Salsbury’s Phen-O-Sal on 
hand to fight this dreaded disease, A package 
of 125 tablets costs only $1.00. 


ee 


TS gaa Teer ye ea 


@ If you prefer a Nquid treatment, use Dr, 
Salsbury’s es—a combination of strong 
acid medicines in concentrated form, Rakes 
is especially helpful in stubborn or chronic cases, 


ie . FREE 3% 
' Control; book on Vaccination. 
’ BR, SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
Veterinarian nad Specialist Pr pdaney i 
109 Water Street, Charles City, fowa 


* 


book “First Aid to 
""; book on Worm 


The Dealer Whe Diaptays This Emblem. 
He les Member ef Owr NATION-WIDS 
POULTRY HEALTH BERVICE, 


BUY ANCHOR 


Serums and Vaccines 


America’s Leading Brand 
Clear Anti-Hog Choler. 


8: 4 
ee FEDS DESEO IE RD a RS ae et 
- = eS a - 


ae 


STEIN tacssccstroravasapesasesde $0.75 per 100 cc 
Simultaneous Virus .. 1.65 per 100 cc 
Blackleg Bacterin .07 per dose 
: Hemorrhagic Aggressin.. .07 per dose 


Hemorrhagic Bacterin.... .06 per dose 
Pinkeye Bacterin .. .06 per dose 
F Calf Scours Bacterin...... .06 per dose 
f Mixed Bacterin (Swine) .06 per dose 


Mixed Bacterin (Cattle) 

Mixed Bacterin (Poultry) .0142 perdose 

Abortion Vaccine!Cattle) .50 per dose 
Very Low Prices on Syringes 


Order from nearest ANCHOR dealer. ff 
If there is no ANCHOR dealer near jj 
you write us, 


Free Book. Send for free copy of our 
new book, ‘‘Vaccination Simplified,” 
also latest price list on all products. 


All Products Made and Tested Under 
U. S. Government Supervision. j 


ANCHOR SERUM CO. {| 
So. St. Joseph, Mo. | 


.06 per dose 


— 


ett 


os 


Friendly to 
Your Garden 
9 


, 


Pe 


The double action killing power of 
“Black Leaf 40” provides safe, eco- 
nomical protection against aye 
and beeper gered cry ja youre en. 
“Black Leaf 40” kills both by contact 
and by fumes. It acts quickly. Eco- 
nomical—a little makes a lot of spray. 


*) USE IT MANY WAYS 


Boba “Black Leaf 40” kills insects that damage 
; flowers and fruit. Sprayed on evergreens and 
shrubs ic 


8 SPI TET IIS ENT I 


PE ATT IE ST ETI ISTE SE 


: prevents staiaing by dogs. Ic kills 

} po’ feather mites. Directions on 
- labels and free leaflets cell how co kill vari- 
i ous describe the many uses. 


“Black Leaf 40" is sold by dealers everywhere. 


Insist on 
packages fot strength, 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
INCORPORATED LOUISVILLE, IY. 


‘ fa Tage Teke Your POULTRY TROUBLES Te 


in June, they were 
to be delivered in 
August. In August 
they were duly de- 
livered to our sta- 
tion. They were 
nicely grown, 
‘lovely Leghorns” 
or so they appeared 
to our enthusiastic 
eyes. The greater 
number of them 
were taking the 
roost—and how 
they did continue 
to grow and de- 
velop. By the last of November we 
were gathering eggs. 

In 1917, it was the general opinion 
that if chicks could be raised success- 
fully to 8 weeks old there would be no 
further trouble. They were just the 
same as raised. We never-had heard of 
range paralysis, very little of cocci- 
diosis, tape worms, or round worms, 
and then only as they effected young 
chicks. These 100 8-weeks-old pullets 
presented no further rearing problems 
as I recall. 

Today the story is quite different. 
The problem of growing the chicks 
successfully from 8 weeks to maturity 
is fully as important as starting the 
baby chicks and bringing them to 8 
weeks. Whether these conditions have 
been brought about by intensive feed- 
ing methods, whether by growing our 
chicks too rapidly we have done so at 
the sacrifice of constitutional vigor, 
whether too much finely ground feeds 
cause a weakening of the digestive or- 
gans, or whether the good feeds we 
use raises the weak chicks for a period 
which nature formerly weeded out by 


Mrs, Farnsworth 


a survival of the fittest, no one seems - 


able to determine definitely. The fact 
remains that we have different condi- 
tions facing us as poultry raisers than 
we had a few years ago. 


Clean Range Will Help 


One thing has been found that helps 
in raising healthy, disease-free stock. 
Clean range. Either thru growing 
green feeds or by using uncontami- 
nated bluegrass range the growth and 
health of the chick has been helped. 
However, this does not always solve 
the coccidiosis and paralysis troubles. 
In 8-week stock, however, coccidiosis 
is much easier to control than it is in 
the flock of young chicks. Brooding on 
wire—raising the growing chicks on 
wire floors—and keeping the intestinal 
tract in a healthy condition thru feed- 
ing lactic acid in certain foods, have 
been big factors in rearing healthy 
pullets. 

Range paralysis still is a mystery to 
poultry raisers. There have been flocks 
brooded on clean range and given 
every advantage that modern poultry 
raisers know how to supply, yet a 
large per cent of the flock developed 
cases of range paralysis. Perhaps 
eventually we will find the right food 
that will supply the missing link in 
the chain of perfect poultry feeding. 

In case of worm infestation there 
are reliable worm remedies that 
usually will correct the trouble if we 
know how to correctly diagnose our 
trouble, Probably one reason certain 
remedies fail is that we are treating 
for what we think is a certain disease 
when something else entirely different 
is causing our trouble. 


Easy to Overheat 


Watch the brooder stove to see that 
it does not get the room too warm dur- 
ing the day, éspecially when the sun is 
heating up all outdoors. Coal brooders 
are difficult to control in warm wea- 
ther. By leaving the ashes in the ash 
pan, and putting in very little fuel of 
mornings, one can regulate the heat. 
Oil and electric broodera may be 
turned out entirely during the warm 
days. But be sure to have the brooder 
warm at bedtime to prevent crowding. 

The addition of cod liver oil is just 
as important to the late growing 
chicks as to the earlier hatched ones, 
even if there is plenty of sunshine, 


Chicks Not “Raised” at 8 Weeks 


MRS. HENRY FARNSWORTH 


While not absolutely essential to take 
the place of sunshine, it fills a place in 
the chick ration no other food seems 
to fill. 


Locate 3 Turkey Plants 


Formation of the Kansas Turkey 
Marketing Association is moving 
along rapidly. Latest plans are to lo- 
cate assembling and dressing plants at 
Beloit, Hutchinson and Emporia. The 
first county to select its turkey mar- 
keting committee was Rooks, which 
was the state’s banner turkey produc- 
ing county at last report. Members of 
the committee are Homer McCauley, 
W. H. Smee and L. O. Marcotte. 

Mr. McCauley will serve the county 
on the district marketing committee, 
just as the chairman from other coun- 
ties will do. The district committee will 
select officers who will act on the state 
association board. Growers taking 
part in this co-operative move expect 
te get several cents more than they 
would by selling in the old way. 


After an Ill Wind Blew 


Not everyone can take advantage 
of a tornado to get a hen house, but 
T. C. Dodd, Washington county, did 
that. He salvaged the lumber from a 
wrecked building and put up a mod- 
ern laying house, 20 »y 40 feet, with 
2 compartments. The house, when 


“complete and painted, will be as sub- 


stantial and fine appearing as if built 
from new lumber. 

One of the interesting features is 
that the house is built on a slope of 
about 10 per cent. Ground level at 


the back side of the house is about 2 
feet higher than at the front. An ex- 
cavation was made and the floor level 
made the same as ground level at the 
front of the house. Mr. Dodd said 
moisture in the soil would follow the 
natural slope of the ground and drain 
away from the floor of his house, 
making .the floor more nearly dry. 


Fish Oil for Chicks 


H. L, KEMPSTER 


When it is impossible to expose 
young chicks to direct sunshine, 
trouble from leg weakness may occur, 
During the time chicks are housed, 
codliver oil or sardine oil may be added 
to the ration in the amount recom- 
mended for the product used—usually 
1 per cent or less, depending upon the 
oil. In the use of fish oils as a source 
of vitamin D, the recommendations of 
the manufacturer need to be followed. 
In many cases fortified oils are avail- 
able and these may be used in much 
smaller quantities. 


A World Poultry Congress 


The 6th World's Poultry Congress 
will be held at Leipzig, Germany, 
from July 24 to August 2, this year. 
Many leading American poultrymen 
are expected to attend as an invitation 
is to be extended to the world’s poul- 
trymen to come to the United States 
in 1939. This would mean a lot to the 
poultry industry of the United States. 
The American delegation will sail from 
New York on the S. S, Europa on July 
8, and return August 20. In addition 
to American poultrymen who attend 
the meeting will be editors of farm 
and poultry magazines, representa- 
tives of feed and equipment companies, 
and poultry specialists from the col- 
leges of agriculture. 


Washington Is Our Destination 


RUTH GOODALL 


NN TYPICAL Kansas fashion, our 
farm homemakers are to do the 
state proud at the Third Triennial 

Conference of. Associated Country 
Women of the World to be held in 
Washington, D. C., May 31 to June 11. 
It is our understanding that every one 
of the 105 counties of the state is to 
be represented by at least one dele- 
gate. Perhaps by the end of the month 
the number may be doubled, but al- 
ready these 119 Kansas farm women 
have registered, signifying they will 
be in Washington the first of June to 
meet with more than 1,000 farm 
women leaders representing five con- 
tinents: 


. Ernest Gillen, Independence 
. Sebastian Hahn, Coffeyville. 
. C. A. Thomas, Coffeyville. 

. Daisy B. Kaufman, Liberty. 
. E. Vidite, Coffeyville. 

‘s. Ralph Gilmore, Paola. 

. O. W. Page, Kansas City. 

. A. B, Symns, Bendena. 

. Jack Kelsey, Lawrence 

. Mary Cook, Eudora. 

. J. F. Oberhelman, Silver Lake. 
. Albert Miller, Dodge City. 

. Julia King Smith, Manhattan. 
. Wilfred Moon, Pratt. 

. G. A. Baker, Pratt. 

. George Walton, Pratt. 

. T. W. Baker, Pratt. 

. C. C, Pardee, Effingham. 

. James Nielson, Atchison. 

. Charles Averill, Ottawa. 

. Martha Murphy, Paola. 

. Ed, Kaiser, Paola. 

. W. C. Bryant, Fort Scott. 

. H. F. Povenmire, Gridley. 

. Carl Davis, Oakley. 

. Earl Hirn, Liberal. 

. Charles M. Baird, Arkansas City. 
. W. C. Hogge, Independence, 
. O. S. Osman, Protection. 

. O. M, Coble, Sedgwick. 

. Clarence Steffe, Sedgwick. 

. Mary Hollis, Newton. 

. Anna Doubek, Newton. 

. Harry Powell, Sedgwick. 

. L, A. Oberhelman, Barnes. 

. Grace Kozak, Silver Lake. 

. D. B, White, Overbrook. 

. R. C. Obrecht, Silver Lake. 
Mrs. May D. Shafer, Silver Lake. 
Mrs, Maggie Witter, Rossville. 
Miss Ella M. Meyer, Lyons. 

Miss Lois Oberhelman, Newton. 
Edith Bowman, Chanute. 

Mrs. G. T. Balch, Chanute. 

Mrs. G. D, Hammond, St. John. 
Mrs. John Powelson, Stafford. 
Mrs. Fern B. Kent, Topeka. 

Mrs, Harry Ostrand, Topeka. 
Mrs. Ernest N. Smith, Topeka. 
Miss Marie Niemann, Washington. 


Mrs, J. C. Noath, Anthony. 

Mrs, Elmer Thompson, Harper. 

Mrs, F. G. Miller, Zenda. 

Mrs. M, G. Powell, Anthony. 

Mrs. John Line, Burdett. 

Mrs, C, J. Allen, Liberty. 

Mrs. Karl Gibson, Cherryvale. 

Miss Lorene Fairbairn, Lawrence. 
Mrs, Edith Bauer, Radium. 

Mrs, C. D. Smith, Pawnee Rock. 
Mrs. Henry Otte, Great Bend. 

Mrs, Christine Shriwise, Hoisington. 
Mrs. Betty Danielson, Great Bend. 
Mrs. Harry Gaggelman, Great Bend. 
Mrs, Bertha Jordan, Geneseo, 
Margarete B, Meyer, Lyons. 

Mrs. C. B. Price, Latham. 

Mrs, J. A. Dennett, Gordon. 

Mrs. Harry Winters, Independence. 
Mrs. J. £. Sharrock, Augusta, 

Mrs, Stacy Bell, Burns, 

Mrs, Irene Weed, Fort Dodge. 

Mrs, Frank R. Jones, Arcadia. 

Mrs. James Nielson, Atchison. 

Mrs. C. E, Miller, Sylvia. 

Mrs. Walter Wiskey, Jarbalo. 

Mrs. S. A. Warden, Easton. 

Mrs. C, C, Gerstenberger, Eudora. 
Mrs, E. M. Burke, Little River. 

Mrs, Otto Habiger, Bushton. 

Mrs, Harlan Deaver, Sabetha. 

Mrs. Curt Benninghoven, Strong City. 
Mrs, O. O. Wolf, Ottawa. 

Mrs. Joe Davidson, Plevna, 

Mrs. Frank Dale, Coldwater. 

Mrs. T. F. McKee, Jr., Elmdale, 
Mrs. Ray Taylor, Parsons. 

. G. V. Maxwell, Potwin. 

rs. A. G, Franklin, Gordon, 

. Ray Johnson, Potwin,. 

. T. BE, Westbrook, Augusta. 

. C. H. Beckett, El Dorado. 

. Clarence King, El Dorado. 

. Blake Wilson, El Dorado. 

Mrs. A. P. Richardson, Wichita. 
Miss Dorothy Richardson, Wichita. 
Mrs. J. D, Colt, Sr., Manhattan. 
Miss Ellen M. Batchelor, Manhattan. 
Mrs. M. W. Reece, Goddard. 

Mrs. C. E. Conner, Valley Center. 

. Frank Trude, Concordia. 

. C. A. Spencer, Leavenworth. 

. Carl Meinke, Linwood. 

. John Parry, Linwood. 

Mrs, 8. E. Parisa, Leavenworth. 
Mrs. H. Fancher, Leavenworth. 

. James Hegarty, Easton. 

Mrs, Herman Sackse, Lowemont. 
Mrs. H. M. Lamborn, Leavenworth. 
Mrs; J. M. Timmons, Bonner Springs- 
Miss Georgiana Smurthwaite, Manhat(#" 
Miss Nora E. Bare, El Dorado. 

Miss Ethyl Danielson, Great Bend. 
Miss Minnie Belle Peebler, Dodge Cily- 
Miss Iva Holladay, Leavenworth. 
Miss Vernetta Fairbairn, Independen“* 
Miss Eula May Neal, Erie. 

Mrs, Mary Ziegler, Topeka. 

Mrs, W. E. Teichgraeber, Reece. .. 
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Searlatina Is Searlet Fever 


CHARLES H. LERRIGO, M. D. 


ET me discuss a case of “‘scarlatina” 
just brought to my notice. The lit- 
tle chap did not seem to be very 

), and the “friendly” doctor said it 
yas only scarlatina, needed no quaran- 

e and would not amount to much. 

week later the child had very bad 
arache. After 

uch suffering 

e ears began to 

ve out a running 
jischarge, The 
parents called the 
riendly doctor on 
he telephone and 
eccived his as- 

rance that no 
reatment was 
ecessary and 
verything would 
be all right. 

Everything was 
not all right. Six 
weeks later the 
par discharge was 
till running, A 
ttle relative who visited at the house 
or a day developed a malignant form 
pf scarlet fever. The doctor in charge, 
earching carefully for the origin, got 
word of this scarlatina case with the 

nning ears, and was easily able to 
onnect his case with that. Then the 
parents awoke to the fact that the 
friendly” doctor had done them a very 
nkind act indeed. They were still more 
positive of this when investigation by 

n ear specialist showed that the un- 
reated discharge from their boy’s ears 
had resulted in such destruction that 
he would always be somewhat deaf, 
perhaps totally. 

Never neglect an ear discharge. Do 
hot attempt to treat it yourself as you 
re more likely to do harm than good. 

t good treatment. An ear discharge 
hat orlginated in scarlet fever is con- 
agious long after all other signs of 

e illness have disappeared. There is 
0 such separate disease as “scarla- 
ina.” Light forms of scarlet fever are 
ometimes given that name, but they 
fhould be called by their true name so 
Fiat they will be quarantined and given 
vie attention that such a dangerous 

ase always demands, 


Dr. Lerrigo 


I} you wish a medical question answered, en- 
ose a Scent stamped, self-addressed envelope 
tk your question to Dr. C. H. Lerrigo, Kan- 
i Furmer, Topeka. 


Viagnosis in Error 


When & person has tonsilitis is it get / to 

into diphtheria? We had a case d ag- 
es d “$ tonsilitis for a week which then 
re to a bad case of diphtheria.— 


To give you a frank answer I must 
My that the probability is that the 
isease did not change, but that the 
‘Aenosis was at first in error. If the 


Until Dinner 


ODINE socks” shipped to this coun- 
try from England make us feel our 
sritish cousins consider us more 

ible than we are. Here we use 

p me to treat wounds and make hair 

°W on unborn pigs. But these socks, 

nese You are ailing and want a 

pack cure, are “claimed” to cure 

“cba buniong, ingrown toenails and a 

zen other foot ailments. The Food 

Drug Administration, however, 
™ed thumbs down, 


Even if there is gold at the end of 
rainbow, say scientists, it is rather 

ru, tuft, as all gold goes. There’s 

Sale ly no pure gold, what we con- 

“i ae real thing being inseparably 
© with just ordinary iron. 


ats a funny thing,” remarks a 
in pv estern paper, “but folks don’t 


nN to sho j vi 
N to hide ‘Apkiorah age until they be 


Motor c 
ar; ’ '- 
8 Said 8S wouldn’t be so danger 


nat a friend, if the horsepower of 
the one corresponded in proportion 
_ 10rse-sense of the driver. 


Those bj 


big & AAA checks merely went 


OWers and extensive farmers and 
ich Jac: The menace seems to be that 
ct, B "8@-scale farming is an actual 

Ut even if the AAA was able to 
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doctor did not get a laboratory report, 
however, or if the mistake was made in 
the report, it is fair to assume that he 
was honestly mistaken. 


Try These Three Things 


I would like to know how to get rid of 
Presets. Had a bad spell last March and it 

eeps coming back, Have a soreness in lower 
part of chest. When it is bad I keep spit- 
ting up brickdust colored sputum. 


Chronic pleurisy always suggests 
the possibility of tuberculosis and 
it is cured by much the same treat- 
ment. This means complete rest in bed, 
in the open air, for a prolonged period; 
freedom from all work and worry, and 
plenty of easily-digested nourishment. 
My advice is that you follow this line 
of treatment regardless of diagnosis. 


Your Surgeon Knows Best 


What is the best kind of artificlal leg? I 
have to Ft one.following a surgical opera- 
tion and would like advice, hat about 
papier mache?—B, R. 


I presume you recently have had an 
amputation. Perhaps you are still 
under the care of a surgeon. By all 
means take his advice. The kind of 
operation, the condition of the stump, 
the amount of weight that must be 
borne are important factors and your 
surgeon is the man best qualified to de- 
cide. Papier mache seems to have 
taken the place that wood formerly 
occupied in artificial legs but there 
must be steel to carry the weight. 


There Is No Danger 


Is radium treatment or X-ray treatment 
beneficial for fibroids of the uterus, and will 
one become sterile after its use? Is there 
much danger connected with the use of 
either?—M. S. R, 


If used by an expert operator I be- 
lieve radium treatment is the more 
beneficial, Indeed, I do not think many 
cases will be benefited by X-ray treat- 
ment. Sterility may result, but it is not 
a foregone conclusion. The treatment is 
not dangerous. ~ 


Is Caused by Bruising 


Please tell me something about “house- 
maid's knee." Is it easy to cure?—B. S. C. 


Housemaid’s knee is a swelling and 
inflammation of the bursae of the 
knee joint, so called because it is 
brought on by injury or irritation from 
bruising the knee as housemaids are 
supposed to have done when down on 
hands and knees to scrub floors. It is 
treated by rest in bed and local appli- 
cations, and its curability depends upon 
whether treatment is begun early 
before the condition becomes chronic. 


Is Ready — 


regiment production, it couldn't do 
much about acreage ownership. 


A new method of using sawdust by 
making it a part of plastics has been 
discovered. But this is in the big tim- 
ber country and not here where saw- 
dust found its main use on butcher- 
shop floors and as packing in the ice 
house, 


Canadian plant breeders are look- 
ing ahead to developing a perennial 
wheat that could be used for grain or 
hay or pasture. Think of sowing a 
field to wheat and harvesting a crop 
for several years following the one 
seeding. And what pasture possibili- 
ties it would have! 


If you get thru the two weeks pre- 
ceding and the two weeks following the 
school meeting in your district without 
Someone talking before thinking, you 
live in a neighborhood of level-headed 
folks. 


Two billion dollars just about covers 
the damage done by insect pests in the 
United States each year, according to 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Unless a man can laugh over a lot 
of jolts thru life, he is going to geta 
lot of rough riding. 
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MINNEAPOLIS- MOLINE 


POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY winwfests 


MACHINERY STOCKS IN ALL IMPORTANT MACHINERY CENTERS 


America’s Leading 


=| FARM WASHER 


POWERED WITH 


GASOLINE MULTI-MOTOR 


OR WITH ELECTRIC MOTOR 


SEE THE NEAREST MAYTAG DEALER FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION 
P-K-3 AND EASY TERMS 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY ~- MANUFACTURERS - FOUNDED 1883 - NEWTON, IOWA 


COLUMBIAN 


CATALOG 
Red Top GRAIN BINS 


Write for new 1936 
Farm Equipment 

You Pay for Them Once —They Pay 

for Themselves Over and Over Again 


Catalog showing 
other Columbian pro- 
ducts for moderniz- 
ing your farm at low 


cost, 
(F-G-3) 


AZ hi 
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When you need rat-proof, weather-tight, firo-safe storaze for Han | (Oh 
grain, feed, harness, etc., remember that the Columbian Bin has Pm | 
proved the best on the market. See them at your dealers, po — (Oo 
n 


13 t 12th St. "mn | eal ; 
COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK C0. xaneas'city mo. omelette aes 
Simple in construction, “Off or on in five min- THE HAY Ti GLIDER 1 


utes.” Easy to operate. Powerful compound 
leverage enables the operator to raise or lower Buck Rake 


teeth with full load. Gathers less dirt than other 
push rakes. It simply glides over the stubble. 
This new invention is to hay growers what the 
combine has been to the wheat growers. You 
will marvel at what you can accomplish. Write 
for descriptive folder. Write 
STOCKWELL HAY TOOL Co. 
Larned - - - - - 


Kansas 


KLECTRIC ™». CAPON 


DRY CELLS, batteries or light socket, do it, without loss or danger. No cutting, 
tearing, twisting, or pulling. Press the button like an electric light, the rooster 
becomes a CAPON. Profit and pleasure are yours, illustrated bulletin explains 
new 1936 improved method. A post card with your name and address brings it 
to you. Without, cost or obligation. Geo. Beuoy, No. 43, Cedar Vale, Kans. 


Mention Kansas Farmer when writing to advertisers. 
It identifies you and insures prompt service. 
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He Scattered Wheat 25 Miles 


J. M. PARKS 
Manager Kansas Farmer Protective Service 
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TRAIL of grain reaching from a_ guilty man, was given an indefinite 
bin on the farm of Albert Bo- aeeeece in ne ae papal he 
linger, R. 1, Cheney, to an ele- Service reward, in this case, went to 
vator in Goddard, 25 miles away, made Fowler and Sheriff Davis, Lyon 
it comparatively easy for Bolinger to county. 
follow the thief who stole from him. 
Herman Schaar had disposed of the 
wheat only a little while before Bo- Watched Part of Property 
linger reached the elevator, Deputy ne 
Sheriff Wade Gosney, of Goddard, was bated oe fon of Service Mem 
Pa 8) y, Williamstown, was 
called to make the arrest. After being out of the state, the hired man, Harold 
proved guilty, Schaar was-given 8N Gunning, was left on the farm to look 
indefinite sentence in the state peni- after oe 
property. When Sweeney re- 
tentiary. Kansas Farmer sent @ $25 turned, he missed about 50 chickens 
reward to Service Member Bolinger, 5 : 
who perhaps divided it with his help- AM investigation showed that Cunning 
ere had looked after this particular part 
= of the property a little too well, as he 
; had sold Le hens to a local market. It 
took Amateur Detective Sweeney 
“ pues sire Seed a ‘4 some time So coneet ee pares eat he 
eft o pounds of Sudan see was persistent. Cunning’s p ent 
from the farm of G. W. Van Horn, R. will be an indefinite sentence in the 
Bi 2, Nickerson, caused the owner to. state penitentiary. All of the Protec- 
fe wonder who knew where the seed had __ tive Service reward went to Sweeney 
been stored. It was in an out-of-the- for he was the chief actor in effecting 
way place and well hidden. Van Horn’s- the conviction. 


7) { thoughts ran back a few weeks to the 
4 : i time when Edgar Bemis was working ‘ 2 Seavey 
1, ea for him and had taken the Sudan seed Being Near Line Didn’t Help 
it Wea to town to be cleaned. This was the 
i ey clue on which Van Horn went to work If the men who stole $40 worth - 
} and led to the arrest and conviction of farm implements from B. H. Bennett, 
UJ \ Bemis. While Bemis is serving a 6- R. 1, St. Paul, thought they were play- 
month jail sentence, Van Horn and the ing safe by committing a crime near 


4 
* force of Sheriff George T. Allison, the county line, they were mistaken. It 
j ; zt Reno county, have ik pleasure of Only meant that two sheriffs instead 
1 3 spending a service reward. of one would help Mr. Bennett run 
down clues, It took Sheriff Wiggans, 
of Neosho county, and Sheriff L. C, 


13 
Het Rain Upset Thief’s Plans Delemaide, of Crawford county, a very 
‘ 


short while to gather enough informa- 

It seems the original plans of the tion to cause the arrest and conviction 
thief who stole some wheat and chick- of Bill Neblick and Clay Moses. The 
ens from Fred Fowler, R. 1, Emporia, former is serving a jail sentence of 6 
ht called for the stolen goods to be de- months and the latter was paroled. A 
j posited by a dirt road, where they were Kansas Farmer reward was divided 
to be picked up later. No provision was among Service Member Bennett and 
! | made for a sudden change of weather. the two'sheriffs mentioned. 
i In the meantime, a soaking rain made 
the rome too muddy for cars to anes : 
it. Next, the thief started to carry the 4 e 
chickens to Emporia, became tired, Found in Second-Hand Store 
killed them and left them in a field. On learning that numerous tools 
Finally, he called for help to get his had been stolen from his farm, Ernest 
car out of a muddy ditch. The many Balzer, R. 1, Partridge, followed the 
tribulations delayed him until daylight advice of Undersheriff George Sal- 
when the theft was discovered. Then mon and checked up on second-hand 
came the ‘arrest. Floyd Childers, the stores, After making several calls, he 
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EVERY FARM HOME NEEDS 
HOT WATER “ON TAP” 


Rent an Automatic Electric Hot Water Heater 
By the Month----No Installation Charge 


This rental plan affords our custom- 
ers an opportunity to acquaint them- 
selves with the convenience of having 
hot water instantly at the turn of the 
faucet. Low Rural Rates make electric 
water heating inexpensive. 


For complete information call at our 
nearest office or write the Rural Serv- 
ice Department, Topeka, Kansas. 


The Kansas 
Power and Light 
Company 
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found some of the tools on display and- bretaety: dirty cohationa may ruin the 
reco ed them by certain marks. inner parta in a few daya ifthe puri- 
Further information he gathered re- fier needs attention. ‘Keeping the air 
sulted in the arrest and conviction of cleaner clean,” as one engineer has 
Jesse Vermillion, who now is serving expressed it, is a particular necessary 
a 60-day jail sentence in Reno county. part of tractor care, and he added, “I 
A service reward was divided between would rather see a man use poor oil 
Balzer and Salmon, and take care of his cleaner, than to 
buy good oil and neglect the cleaning 
apparatus.” 


Helped Himself Into a Mess 


Receiving no response when he 4 
knocked at the door of the farm of Loans for Group Action 


Harry Dunn, R. 1, Pawnee Station, an The Resettlement Administration 
agent went to the hen house and stole” has set up the Community and Co-op- 
9 chickens, One of Dunn’s sons, tho, erative Service Section to make aoe 
had been watching and spread the to groups of farmers or co-operatives. 
alarm. A little later Glenn Frink was 3B. E.-Winchester, farmer near Staf- 
arrested and proved guilty. He was ford, recently was appointed state 
given a 6-month jail sentence. A Pro- specialist to head the committee of 
tective Service reward of $25 all went the co-operative service section in 
to members of the Dunn family. Kansas. In this state the Resettlement 
-- Administration ree eee 4,000 farm- 
To date, Kansas Farmer has paid a TS on farm plans for loans, They, 
total of $28,525 in rewards for the con- With other low-income farmers, will 
; be benefited from this service section, 
viction of 920 thieves, who have stolen 
from posted farms. which is in position to’make loatis at 
. a low rate of interest’ to’ individual 
: producers for the purchase of stock 
Why Some Pigs Are Slow in existing co-operatives and to estab- 
‘ Tied , nes ines co-operatives where none now ex- 
ce mange are enemies of hogs 
which strike from ambush. They often Loans also are available thru this 
get well establisked in a hog’s hair or section for the purpose of forming 
ie perore ancy ae ed eae nage ney livestock Price eas aa associations, 
eep pigs back, and when they get a oor any other type of co-operative 
“foothold” are difficult to kill or check. where none now exist, and where the 
srequent dipping or spraying with oil et ier dah such Heigbl wale Ade! oud 
and kerosene is ‘a cheap way of pre- materially assist in rehabilitating its 
venting outbreaks. Oilers in tne lot or members. This section is in ‘posi- 
pasture usually prevent them. tion also, to make loans to individuals 
or groups for the purchase of poenure 
spreaders, rock crushers, hay harvest- 
Change Oil Every 60 Hours ing equipment, terracing machinery, 
The most important point in oper- posse atria Dae seen ent of 
ating a tractor is proper lubrication, other such goods, the quip of which 
& prominent engineer tells us. “It will would be beneficial to the low income 
relieve service men of 75 per cent of farmers in the community. 
their work.” Instructions call . for sie 
cen eins oe every 60 hours. Does this vine eo? 
seem like too much oil for an “iron P ; 
horse?” Think of.an automobile run- Made Out of Old Boxes 
ning at 50 miles an hour for 60 hours. Oakley merchants didn’t even rec- 
Tt would have traveled 3,000 miles. ognize“‘their own” when a nifty man- 
syould. you ae ete: Ms operenns ual. training display appeared in a 
e end o: e ot even the store window there. The display in- 
highest grade automobile oil refined is cluded tie racks, bread boards, b eek 
recommended for use over a distance racks, match boxes, a chest, book hold- 
we. a haws eae the statement eetcachamtnes nandion on; h ales, 
racks, r es, saw handles, 
that oil doesn’t wear out. If so, then hot pads and holders. “All weré the 
there must. be definite factors which work of the pupils of Cabball rural 
povecioeate a qual, one ted bigs schoo. An piles aa ih Oakley, and 
crankcase dilution, of whic ere eir teacher, Mark Jennings. ~ 
are three chief causes. Of course, worn All winter long the boy had been 
piston rings will allow fuel to get by getting the extra apple and orange 
Lee eee ae Crommenser, UU whe Eraiee, the merenente were grout . 
e engine is new any ex ve dilu- throw awa e auled em 15 
tion probably is caused by too fre- miles to she te "The display was the 
quent use of the choke in aaettnne, to result. All had come back made over 
idling for long periods of time, or to into useful articles, All the manual 
changing over from gasoline to kero- training’ equipment the school pos- 
sene or distillate when the engine is _sesses is one plane, one saw, @ rasp, 4 
not yet warm. Any of these mistakes. hammer and a good chisel. But these 
may cause accumulation of fuelin the boys and girls knew how to use then. 
combustion chambers and give it a Pupils, who. had articles in the dis- 
chance to eet by ne pistons herd play, nee eee DrSng, Loa 
ne point more in regar main- Ruder, en Davis, Ro rger 
taining the original quality of the oil: Walter Ruder, Glenn Nonnamaker, 
ane a -crenes a9 6 Bore of waste bas- Clare et anes Alice Nonnamaker 
et which protects e crankcase and Pauline Dreiling, 
parts, If it works properly the tractor Tae can eee Ee 
will run for hundreds, even thousands The more learning a man has, the 
of hours, without crankcase adjust- less trouble he is likely to have, say 
ments, while operation under ex- Uncle Ab. 


Hope in Resistant Plants 


ISEASE always has ravaged the plants upon which man depends 

for food and: fabric, Research has developed remedies or controls 

for many of these crop maladies—such as Bordeaux mixture for downy 

mildew of grapes or a lime-sulfur spray for apple scab. But the ultimate 

method of plant disease control is the breeding of plants resistant to 
disease, say scientists. 


Controlling crop diseases with resistant plants dates back to about 
1900, when the control of fusarium wilt was undertaken by breeding 
wilt-resistant strains of cotton, cowpeas and melons, Since then dis- 
ease-resistant wheat, oats, corn, potatoes, tomatoes, strawberries, 
pears and other field, garden, and orchard plants have been developed. 


Plant breeders must work for more than simple resistance to disease. 
A wheat, for example, which is resistant to rust, may not have desir- 
able milling and baking qualities. A sweet corn resistant to Stewart's 
disease may not yield a palatable ear. A cotton resistant to wilt might 
be low in yield or inferior in quality. Often resistant hybrids are sterile. 


Agronomists. and pathologists working together have progressed 
rapidly in recent years, Among their accomplishments are wheat such 
as Thatcher, highly resistant to stem rust and yielding grain of excel- 
lent quality; hybrid oats all but immune from smuts and rusts, and flax 
selections that resist rust and wilt and at the same time yield abundant 
seed and oil, or that produce high-quality fiber, and are resistant to 
lodging. 
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Soil Is in Ideal Condition 
For. Good Corn Growth 


HENRY HATCH 


Jayhawker Farm, Gridley, Kansas 


7E BOUGHT a rotary hoe last 

year, but the weather was against 

getting much use of it. This year 
has proved the opposite. Hooked be- 
pind one of our light tractors and 
traveling in “high,” we went over our 
corn at the rate of 25 acres a day. Soil 
conditions were such that a job ap- 
poaching the work of a hand hoe 
eally was done. Planted on plowed 
ground, with furrow openers, we could 
set the machine to “do its darndest” 
without tearing out any corn. This 
meant tearing out all the weeds, most 
of which were caught in the white 
yoot stage. We shall keep on with the 
use of the hoe, soil conditions permit- 
ting, until the corn is too tall and the 
leaf growth prohibits. Never has our 
‘soil condition been more ideal for 
good corn growth than it is at this 
time. The deep freezing of winter has 
thoroly pulverized the soil, which has 
been washed badly in local spots 
where rainfall was too heavy. But to 
now this neighborhood has enjoyed 
that rare feeling wherein it is believed 
everything is being made to measure 
for a big corn crop. 


£ 
Bindweed Cost $300 


There is one problem facing farm 
folks of a wide farming area—-how to 
get rid of the menace of a persistent 
“start” of bindweed. On some farms 
these “patches” still are small, but 
each year they are becoming larger. 
On other farms, where the first 
growth appeared some years ago, the 
acreage of the entire farm is well 
covered by now. Like the spread of 
cancer, unless taken in time, almost 
complete possession will come. Many 
atill do not know bindweed when they 
see it. In Illinois and other sections of 
the country to the north and east, it 
is called “creeping Jenny,” or “Jenny,” 
for short. But under any name it is 
the same—a master of the soil of your 
farm if you do not become the master 
of it. This county owns a power 
sprayer, and two or three sprayings 
with sodium chlorate, while costly, 
seems to be the only sure and swift 
Way to get rid of it. A farmer in this 
township has spent more than $300 
for Spraying, but considers the money 
Well spent. The land owner with small 
patches had better do the spraying be- 
fore he has enough so the cost is high. 
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It Is Our Common Enemy 


Any plant that grows from both 
Toot spread and seed is difficult to get 
off the farm. Bindweed spreads in this 
dual way. Too often a few innocent 
appearing plants grow in the wheat 
or oats. The thresher puts 75 per cent 
of the seed in the strawpile, the other 
° Per cent in with the grain. The 
ftw Pile is eaten by the cattle and 

© manure is hauled to the various 

elds of the farm. Bindweed seed will 
80 thru it all and germinate 100 per 
Sent out on the manured land. The 25 
per cent in with the grain may not be 
ened when the seeding is done, but 

's enough to give a wide spread over 

€ entire farm that is seeded to 


wheat or oats. A single plant one year 
means a hundred the next—one crop 
that never fails to reproduce the hun- 
dred fold, But this is not all. Out in 
the field where the few plants were 
the pioneers, root stalks are spreading 
under ground, reaching out wider than 
the plant growth above ground. The 
cultivator shovel comes along and 
breaks off some roots; they ride along 
on the gang shank for a few rods, 
then drop off. Here starts a new col- 
ony, from a root even an inch long. 


£ 
Soil Plan Was Late 


The Soil Conservation Program ap- 
peared in definite form too late to suit 
the plans of many of our farmers, Co- 
operators are fewer in number than 
were the signers of the corn-hog con- 
tracts of the last 2 years. When the 
opportunity actually was given for 
the “sign-up” in this county, May 8 
and 9, many had completed their en- 


Where Soybeans Will Grow 


One of Kansas Farmer's soy- 
bean trial plots is going on Carl 
Wyckoft's farm, near Luray. Mr. 
Wyckoff blank-listed the 5 acres 
near his house where he is 
planting the beans. When he 
plants he is going to split the 
ridges, putting the seed in shal- 
low furrows. 

Another of the 10 plots is be- 
ing handled by the Vocational 
Agriculture class in Clay Cen- 
ter, under the direction of R. H. 
Perrill, instructor. They will put 
the beans in two fields. One 
will demonstrate the adaptation 
of soybeans to Republican river 
bottom land, another to upland 
of that section. The boys are 
going to use their rifies and 
shotguns on rabbits while the 
beans are small. 


tire planting. It seems to be human 
nature for man not to wish to destroy 
anything that is his handiwork, even 
if it be so unsentimental as planted 
kafir or cane. Many could have re- 
worked the land they already had 
planted to these crops and replanted 
with soybeans. Plowing this green leg- 
ume under at the proper time would 
have qualified for the Class 1 pay- 
ment, and a goodly acreage of alfalfa 
growing, together with the many good 
farm practices these folks are doing 
anyhow, would have earned them a 
neat Class 2 payment, but the urge to 
let work already done remain was too 
strong. Too bad a good chance to im- 
prove thousands of acres that need 
improving slipped by because those 
“higher up” seemed to move so slowly. 


££ 
A Hitch in the Program 
Any program so wide in its scope 


as is the one we now have covering 
Soil conservation, naturally has in it 


Cattle Feeders’ Day on June 6 


Ca feeders of Kansas will have an opportunity to hear results 
of the year’s experiments in cattle feeding at the Kansas Experi- 
ment Station, and to inspect the Kansas State College cattle herd, at 
the 24th annual Cattle Feeders’ Day scheduled for Saturday, June 6. 
iy he program, beginning at 10 o’clock in the morning, will be held in the 
livestock judging pavilion at the college. The cattle display will include 
100 Hereford steer calves which were fed experimentally last winter. 


fici, 


Following an address of welcome by Dean L, E. Call, prominent of- 
als of farm and livestock organizations will speak. Those who will 


“ppear are Guy D. Josserand, Copeland, vice president of the Kansas 
x arm Bureau; C. C. Cogswell, Pretty Prairie, Master of the Kansas 
State Grange; John Vesecky, Salina, president of the Kansas Farmers’ 
Union; and W. H. Burke, Little River, president of the Kansas Livestock 
Association. As has been the custom at Cattle Feeders’ Day, lunch will 

5 Served in the pavilion at noon. The afternoon program will start at 
lo'clock, with W. H. Burke presiding. 
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some of what the colored gentleman 
called “‘de-creep-inces’”—meaning dis- 
crepancies, One of these is that the 
fellow having his entire acreage in 
soil-depleting crops in 1935 has an 
easier chance of getting the entire 
Class 1 payment than does the farmer 
who has been growing soil-improving 
crops and practicing a planned rota- 
tion. On this farm, for instance, 50 
acres were in alfalfa in 1935. This 
spring, 20 acres that had been pro- 
ducing for 6 years were plowed up. 
Fifteen acres more were sown. This 
happens to leave us with a loss of 5 
acres compared with 1935, altho 45 
acres now are growing on the farm. 
Any farmer with 100 acres of soil- 
depleting crops, without an acre of 
alfalfa or other soil-conserving crops, 
can seed 15 acres to alfalfa and draw 
his maximum Class 1 payment, while 
I am not eligible for the Class 1 pay- 
ment for what I have done or am do- 
ing with alfalfa. I must look to other 
acres for a Class 1 payment if I get 
one, altho having seeded the same 
number of acres to alfalfa this spring 
as did the farmer who seeded 15 and 
is to gain a maximum Class 1 pay- 
ment thereby. 


on the 


Ground! 


THE FARM SHOE THAT BREATHES! 


Tough for the hardest wear, but 
like an old slipper on the foot — 
it’s the Original Chippewa Farm 
Shoe! Why? — It’s quality-built of 
leather selected from the back and 
butt of the hide — leather porous 
enough to’ breathe — but double- 
tanned to repel water and resist 
barnyard acids. It’s this quality 
that means extra wear and comfort 
— that makes thousands of farmers 
insist on Original Chippewas. Your 
dealer has them. They costnomore, 


a ORIGINAL 
i CHIPPEWA 


We Must Educate to Consume 


With crop control as practiced un- 
der the old AAA out of the picture, 
and doubts about the new soil con- 
servation plan holding down produc- 
tion along lines where we of the U. S. 
are more than likely to overproduce 
under normal weather conditions, a 
look toward the future forecasts the 
need for market pioneering. When we 
get out of balance with any one crop it 
always cuts deeply into the price 
value of that crop. The pioneers of 
this great grain growing section of 
the world, your father and mine, in- 
variably sold the products of his soil 
at a low price. He had low-priced soil 
with virgin fertility on which to pro- 
duce his crops. His living expenses 
were meager compared with ours of 
today. I recently heard an elderly 
farmer, a pioneer of this locality, say 
that he and his wife provided for a 
family of six children on what is re- 
quired today to keep the average 
farmer’s motor car on the road. These 
children were well educated. 


£ 
A Place for the Surplus? 


The farmer of today does not wish 
to go back to the modest way of liv- 
ing of the pioneer. I know what it 
was, for I went thru some years of 
the tapering off period, when dimes 
meant as much to us as dollars do 
now. It's a good old age in our na- 
tion’s life to look back to, now mel- 
lowed by the years, but I would not 
care to drop back into a like condi- 
tion during the closing years of my 
life. To forestall a like condition com- 
ing to us—an era of low prices for 
farm products produced at a greater 
cost than was the grain and livestock 
of our father’s—it now is squarely up 
to us to do some market pioneering. 
If we are to produce to the limit of 
our capacity, sometimes badly out of 
balance with certain products, as in 
the case when we have too much 
wheat, too many hogs or corn or cat- 
tle, we must have some place to go 
with the surplus where a price return 
will equal our cost of production, and 
enough left over to maintain our pres- 
ent desired standard of living. 


+ 
Our One Sure Way 


A man who has traveled much in 
China recently made the assertion 
that if the population of that country 
were educated to consume as we of 
our country consume, and could be 
given the financial means to purchase 
this food, it would be necessary to 
keep every acre of all the world busy 
producing to the limit to supply the 
demand. Surplus never would accumu- 
late. No doubt he is right. But how to 
get the job done? However, we need 
not look to the Far East, perhaps, as 
a fertile field in which to do our edu- 
cational pioneering. There are thou- 
sands of our own folks we can and 
should be educated to consume more 
the products of our own soil. With the 
return of better times, giving these 
thousands the finances on which to 
live better, they may not consume the 
products of our own fields unless edu- 
cated to do so. It’s a great and growing 
field that’s ahead of us—pioneering for 
the markets we need for our surplus. 
It’s the only way now to forestall low 
prices, 
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CHIPPEWA SHOE MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
CHIPPEWA FALLS, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 
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’'M GLAD HE USED 
ABSORBINE 


The only way horses can thank you for using 
Absorbine to relieve swellings, sprains and 
strains is by working—right through the treat- 
ment. Nothing like Absorbine for casing sore, 
stiff muscles, taking away pain of swollen 
tendons, reducing swellings. Won't blister or 
remove hair. A great antiseptic too. A little 
goes a long way. $2.50 a bottle at all druggists, 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


SWEEPRAKE & STACKERS 


@ Wrice for Catalog and prices on our new 
steel sweeprakes for Farmall, John Deere, 
Oliver, Allis-Chalmers and Case Tractors; 
also wood and steel stackers and horse- 
drawn sweeprakes. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO., fox 91, Hastings, Nebr. 


Free power and light for all 
your fain needs with our new 


FREE Mogul Wiimd 
ane rahe 
ELECTRICITY [Bagi 


guaranteed, Write 
WIND ! for Free literature today. 
WIND POWER LIGHT Co. 


200 Shops Buliding Des Moines, lowa 


HAVE YOUR SADDLE Dp 5 0 
MADE TO onper, sir? 
Perfect fit, guaranteed satisfaction, economy. 


Harness, Hats, Chaps, Boots, Bridles, etc, 
Makers of America’s best quality Saddles 


A 
SADDLE caeere ce ‘Lp nd 
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Mention Kansas Farmer When Writ- 
ing te Advertisers. It Identifies You 
and Helps Kansas Farmer. 
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door, looking sick and shaken. He did not 
follow. 

More people swarmed in, excited and questioning. 
She answered them somehow, conscious of bruises 
on body and soul. . . If she could only get away. 

Downstairs the gay, agreeable throng of a few 
moments ago had scattered as if a tidal wave had 
struck it. Somewhere in the house or grounds @ 
criminal was hiding, if he had not already made his 
getaway. Servants were combing the house from 
cellar to attic, guests were beating up the grounds, 
very much at a disadvantage in the wide stretches 
of light and shadow, where the white splash of a 
shirt front would make an excellent target for a 
reckless gun. Jim Mellish, with a gun of his own, 
was getting out a fast car, a little sick at the 
thought of hunting down a friend, Peter Craig had 
swung over the balcony, as he was sure de Mara 
had done, and started a zigzag course toward the 
gates. There were many cars there, lined up along 
the drive, and close to the entrance was a big dark 
one, pointing out. 

From behind a sheltering thicket a crouching 
man saw him come. Not for nothing had de Mara 
had his strange hunch that evening. The big dark 
car was his own. He slid around, bent low and ran 
for it, clinging to shadows. A voice shouted. 

“There he is! Shut the gates!” 


AS PETER disappeared Mavis saw Derek by the 


E JERKED a glance over his shoulder, and saw 

figures running, converging toward the gates. 

He could beat them out—all but one. A big 
man. Peter Craig, curse him! Peter was almost on 
him. De Mara turned with a snarl. 

“You will, will you?” 

A flash came out of the darkness, and a barking 
report. The running figures swerved and bore down 
on them, but de Mara was in the car. With a 
defiant roar it shot out of the drive and was off 
without a light on. 

The first confusion had died down, and the house 
had resumed a semblance of composure, if not its 
reality. The orchestra was playing again, in the 
methodical way of orchestras in the face of excite- 
ment, but no one was dancing. Most of the younger 
men were off after the fleeing de Mara and his loot. 

Mrs. Peter Craig had told her story briefly and 
disappeared. It was thrilling, in spite of its brevity. 
If anything was saved, it was due to her. She had 
given the alarm in the face of a leveled gun, and 
had been thrown headlong. He might easily have 
killed her. Perhaps she was wounded; she 
had been frightfully pale. No one remem- 
bered clearly whether the shots had come 
then or later. And Peter Craig! Had any- 
body seen the way he had jumped for the 
stairs when her scream came? People had 
simply melted away in front of him. 

Mrs. Mellish was in her room, divided be- 
tween hysterics and distracted inventories 
of her rifled jewel case, Other house guests 
had hurried upstairs, concerned for possible 
losses of their own, and had drifted down 
again with word that nothing had been dis- 
turbed. Not even money. . . . If it hadn't 
been for the quick wit and courage of Mavis 
Craig he could have gone thru the entire 
upper floors, and hidden things somewhere 
and come back among them. Which was, of 
course, exactly what George de Mara had 
intended to do. 

Derek had not joined in the chase. He 
kept out of sight, pallid and nervous. Jack- 
son found him pacing up and down in a 
deserted room, 

“Misteh Peteh been axin’ faw yo’.” 

“Oh, is he here?” Derek was surprised, 
but he was relieved also. “Where?” 

“On de little po’ch outside de mo’nin’ 
room. Miss Mavis is wif him. He ‘lowed 
he’d like to see yo’ when yo’ come back.” 

“All right, I'll be there.” 


E’D have to tell Peter now, and make a 
clean breast of it. . . So that was 
where Mavis was? With Peter, instead 

of with him when he needed her most! 
Jealousy gnawed at him, and the thought 
of her recent peril made his palms wet. De Mara 
might have killed her. He let himself out of a side 
door, avoiding his other guests, and went around 
the house to the little porch by the morning room. 

Peter stood leaning against a pillar, a little in 
shadow. Mavis sat with her hands in-her lap, very 
atill 


“You wanted to see me?” 

“Yes, but I thought you would be leading the 
hunt for that crook, considering that he has just 
robbed a guest in your house.” 

“Well I’m not,” Derek snapped, “and neither are 
you. He’s got us. All of us. He knows the whole 
thing, and if we raise a finger against him he'll 
squeal. He’s been getting hush money out of me 
for months.” 

“You—reckless—fool!” 

The measured words came out like separate 
hammer blows. Peter’s right hand jerked up sud- 
denly and lowered again, thrust inside of his coat. 
A curious gesture. 

“How did he find out? What did you do, get 
drunk and babble a thing like that to anybody who 
wanted to listen?” 


HONEYMOON WIFE 
By AGNES LOUISE PROVOST 
“(Copyright. All Rights Reserved) 


“How do I know? Maybe I did hit it up a little, 
but I was half crazy. De Mara was here that 
morning and I went off with him.” 

He turned to Mavis. “I didn’t mean to tell you,” 
he said rather jerkily. “You need never have 
known.” 

He flushed under a look of clear scorn. “Your 
friend Mr. de Mara doesn’t seem to agree with 
you,” she said bitterly. 

Derek stared at her. There was a brief, angry 
sound from Peter. 

“He told me everything tonight, when I caught 
him in that room. He made it quite clear. He said 
he would tell everything about us if I didn’t keep 
quiet and let him get away.” 

Mavis had risen and moved a few steps away, 
turning a cool shoulder toward Derek. 

“What’s the use in ‘meeting’ things?” he said 
recklessly. ‘We'll get out and let the fuss die down. 
Mavis!” 

She fended him hastily off with one hand, but he 
caught her wrist. 

“What sense is there now in waiting for any 
sham divorce? The whole thing will break if he’s 
caught. We can get the next train out—” 

‘T am not going with you.” 

“Not going!” He stared angrily, and his voice 
went rough with anxiety as he understood. “You 
don’t mean that, Mavis! You wouldn’t turn me 
down now, when everything is going against me! 
I need you. I won’t give you up that way.” 

“T cannot go with you.” Her voice was suddenly 
pleading. “Why won’t you understand? I can’t go. 
I don’t love you. Surely you know that now.” 

“And you think you can throw me aside like that, 
after letting me expect—” 

“T’'ve let you expect nothing!” 

Before the flushed resentment of his face she 
wrenched her wrist free and turned on him pas- 
sionately. 

‘1 did love you once. You know that. I’d have 
died for you. I nearly did.” Her voice broke for 
an instant and swept on, “I let you humiliate me, 
throw me on another man’s hands without & 
thought of what might become of me. I took @ 
name that didn't belong to me, and lived a lie every 
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Coming Soon 


For the next story, Kansas Farmer will bring you 
one of the most interesting tales written about the 
West. There is action from the start in “Taming 
Fierce Elton,” by K. Eggleston, author of “Under 
Arizona Stars.” Elton, who owned a mine in the 
West, had been hard at work on a dam which was 
just nearing completion, when his engineer fell sick 
of fever. He rode into the nearest town for a doctor 
and found a new arrival—a woman doctor—the only 
one available. In the stress of cireumstances he en- 
gaged her services, altho unwillingly, and with unex- 
pected results. This exciting Western tale abounds in 
unusual situations—coming soon in Kansas Farmer. 


day of my life, to protect you. I kept you in my 
heart for months, And you weren’t worth it. I knew 
when I saw you again that I’d been loving some- 
body that—that you’d never been.” 

She stopped. Peter moved slightly and was still 

“Tt am going away,” she said in a tired voice, 
“but I’m going alone, I can never come back to 
you.” 

Her words had been a lash. Derek’s face had 
whitened, but the red surged back now. His jaw 
set doggedly. 

“You don’t forget much, do you?” he asked 
bitterly. “But there’s one thing that you seem to 
have overlooked, and that is that you’re not break- 
ing & casual engagement. You happen to be my 

e.” 

“She is not your wife.” 

The quiet words might have been a bomb. Mavis 
gasped and stared at Peter with wide eyes. Derek 
swung furiously toward him, 

“Frove that! You're trying to get her away from 
me!” 

“She is not your wife. She never has been. 
Crawford's term ended before he married you.” 


Peter Tells His Big Secret 


“You're lying! He’d have refused to do it!” 

But Derek knew that Peter did not lie. Queer 
memories came crowding as Peter went on. 

“Crawford is easygoing and careless, and he has 
been a Justice for so many years that he didn’t 
notice when the date went by. That is why he went 
when Anse Culver sent for him. It was after he had 
stumbled thru the ceremony, badly worried, that 
the possibility dawned upon him. He went straight 
home, dug around in his records to make sure that 
he was right, and hurried down to tell you. He 
wasn’t trying to square himself with you. He was 
trying to right a wrong, and he was thinking of 
Mavis as well as of you. When you wouldn’t listen 
he came to me and put it in my hands. By that 
time Monty had barged in and had met Mavis as 
my wife, so that much was settled. I bound Craw- 
ford over to silence. I saw Anse and got his prom- 
ise too. It wasn’t easy, for he was ready to come 
down and shoot you on sight. But he did promise 
aad and trusted her with me, The rest you 

ow.” 


silence was like a taut string, ready to 
vibrate at the lightest touch. It came in a 
whisper from Mavis, more to herself than to 
them. 
“I’m free!” 
It was all that was needed to madden Derek. He 
turned savagly on Peter. 
‘Yes, I know the rest! You-let me live on the 
edge of hell for months, waiting to hear that Denny 
Bryce had found out that I was married and was 
ready to turn everything over to you! You let me 
think you were doing the noble thing, and giving 
me the property that you might have claimed, and 
you've let Mavis think it too. Fixed yourself a 
regular halo haven’t you? You've been stealing 
her away from me, behind my back, until now she's 
glad she’s free! Don’t you preach to me! Stand 
up and take what’s coming to you!” 
He plunged forward, blind with rage, and his 
fist shot out. 
What had become of Peter’s fighting spirit? His 
half raised arm warded off the first blow, but the 
second, coming swiftly, caught him on the chin. 
He swayed, sagged, and lurched backward off the 
low porch. 
“Oh, you've killed him!” 
Derek stared stupidly at the dark figure on the 
ground. Peter had gone down like a log, and did 
not move. Derek stumbled confusedly down to him, 
numbly aware that Mavis had rushed past 
him. There was something thrust in that 
side of Peter’s waistcoat. He pulled it out. 
It was a towel, and one end of it was dark 

. and sticky. Where it had been there was 4 
larger stain, creeping, creeping. Out on the 
snowy shirt front now, where Peter could no 
longer conceal it. . . . De Mara! 

Mavis snatched the towel. “He was 
wounded, and you did that to him!” she 
accused bitterly. ‘Get a doctor! Go! GO!” 

Derek’s hand shook as he took it away 
from the reddening shirt front. 

“11 get chim,” he said huskily, “And 
someone to help—” 

He went, running, with the sound of her 
cry in his ears. 

“Peter, Peter! Speak to me!” 


AREFUL hands carried Peter in, up to 
the room with the huge four-poster bed 
where old Peter Craig had died. A hush 

had fallen on the house. 

The night wore on. Peter still lay in the 
coma of weakness. Servants tiptoed, too 
uneasy for bed. Derek wandered restlessly 
in and out, coming in to look at Peter and 
going back to sit in miserable silence, 
humbly out of their way. Mavis did not 
speak to him nor look toward him, 

The first greyness of dawn came, turn- 
ing the night lights pallid. Men from the 
p party began to straggle in. Jim 
Mellish arrived, his round young face look- 
ing sober and tired. He sought Derek oul. 
and beckoned him into another room. x 

“Tt’s all over,” he said jerkily. “He's done. 

Mellish went on, “Shot resisting arrest. He 
plugged a constable with his last cartridge. Makes 
you feel queer, doesn’t it—a chap we were palling 
ai with a few hours ago. And all for that 
st hd 

He thrust a hand into his pocket and brought 
out a handful of things that winked and glittere¢. 
Two lives had gone for them already; anothe! 
ebbed low; a fourth had barely escaped. Mellis! 
met them on a table and reached into another 
pocket. F 

“This was with them,” he said awkwardly. “It 
belongs to you.” 

It was a crumpled telegram. Derek read it, co” 
scious of no particular feeling about it, except that 
he must have been expecting this for hours. Mellis! 
moved uncomfortably. 1 

“Darned sorry, old man. If there is anything 
can do—” ; 

“Thanks, Jim. It can’t be helped now.” 

Denham Bryce committed suicide five o’clock 
this afternoon. Letter addressed to you com- 
ing special messenger. 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Several have purchased new tractors since 
the rains. About half of new listers that 


from Nebraska, sell for 32 cents delivered. 
Pastures in fine condition, seems to be 
enough stock to fill them. Eggs, 18c; cream, 
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ting alfalfa being made, hastened somewhat 
by appearance of green aphis. Cattle thiev- 
ing in this county has lead to formation of 
a protective organization. Corn a good 
stand, coming on well. Much interest in soil 


alfalfa, lespe 
Milk production and poultry and eggs be- 
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nothing. Butterfat, e—We have plenty of rain, every- 
corn chop, $1.43.—Bertha Bell Whitlaw. thin ‘growing well. Corn all planted and a 

‘ood stand. €o00d many bugs reported in 
Lane—From 3 to § inches of rain general the wheat. Pastures have made wonderful 


over most of Western Kansas, bre Seb rowth. Dairy cows in fine condition, Gar- 


of the worst drouths known. Not a great 5 > , ‘s 
deal of spring work has been started, but in ens never looked better. Quite a number 
the next 60 Rea it will be possible to hear ° sport bad luck with baby chicks. There 
tractors any time it is dry enough to work. W. 

Grass thin, 
empty pastures.—A, R. Bentley. 


This nationally famous comedy 
team is heard every morning from 
8:00 to 8:30, Mondays through 
Saturdays, on the new Corn Belt 
network, under the sponsorship of 
the Kellogg Company of Battle 
Creek, Michigan. You'll be missing 
arare treat if you don’t tune them 


all vegetation is making nice growth, but 


some reason the lilacs 
many flowers this year. Pastures improv- 
ing with plenty of moisture. Some flelds of 
corn are not making good stands. Some mix- 
ing chick starter mash. Hens, 13c to 16c; 
eggs, 1714c.—Mrs. Ray Longacre. 


since March 16. Lots of oats and being 
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rain. Corn, 80c; milo, $1.60 cwt.; eggs, 18¢; 
cream, 25c.—W. E. Rigdon. 


due to bad dust storms of a year ago. Cut- 
worms have wrought havoc in the gardens. 


His Violin | 
6:30 p. m. 
Tues., Thurs., Sat. 


season, farmers ha? 4 busy. Roads are well 
kept to travel.—E, R. 


more than 4 inches, fell in Marion county 


looks much better. Corn genera 
Farmers busy working corn and sowing late 
feed crops,—Mrs, Floyd Taylor. 
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6:00 P- m. baby chicks being hatched this year than 
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weather. Crops about all 2 
early corn being cultivated. 
starting to bloom, new potatoes setting on. 
Corn that was planted before the rains quite J.E.B 
weedy. Pastures getting good. Small grain , & bryan, 
coming out and looking good but indications 
are it will be short. Not much fruit because 
of the late dues, Beha Gardens late but 
coming on fine.—W. T. Case. 
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Crops Look Better All Over 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Jewell—Plenty of moisture most of which 
has soaked into the ground. Many ponds 
still bens 0 while some parts of county 

ved enough rain to fill them. 
Wheat looks fine, a good many insuring 


How Better Bulls Pay 


against hail. Oats uneven but making fine 


rowth. A new large acreage of alfalfa has 
Foon sown this spring and farmers have 
been lucky enough to receive a good stand, 
first cutting of alfalfa will be a good crop. 


have been purchased are the new type, folks 
like them fine. Feed oats being trucked in 


ic; tractor gas, 9.2c.—Lester Broyles, 


Johnson—Abundant rains have brought 
out fine conditions for all crops. First cut- 


sire.—J. E. Comfort. 


Demonstrations have proved 
that use of a good bull, compared 
with an inferior one, increases 
the value of calves at weaning 
time from $5 to $10 or more; and 
if these steers are carried on un- 
til they are 18 months old the 
difference may run as high as $25 
or more. In an average size herd 
the increased value of a crop of 
calves by a good purebred bull 
will go a long way toward paying 
for the original cost of this good 


conservation program. Large acreages of 
dese and other grasses seeded. 


Ww usual amount. Heavy mortality reported 

gh pigs, some think the mothers 
had flu. more for ih del'enhtend ona grapes, help the times 
a HOt BO Bo0d, Reis. pin te 24c; eggs, 16c.—Marion Glenn. 
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but growing rapidly. Many 


Leavenworth—Getting fine showers and corn, $1.50 cwt.—James M. Parr. 


hail in some localities yery. destructive. For 
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iled to produce lent condition for spring cro 


crops. Wheat growing and has 


high, 
Linn—We had a good rain May 9, first 
freeze. Not at muc 
plowed up and put to corn and kafir. Pas- 
ures greening up, row crops all planted. 
Cattle and hogs selling higher since the 


to spring crops.—Niles C, Endsley. 

Logan—With some good showers, corn 

res growing well but a very thin stand 

est prospect for row crops in 4 years.— 
R. Jones, 

Lyon—The rain surely was good, now 


wheat, oats, press and gardens will grow 
rapidly—weeds, also. This is corn planting 


but plenty o: 


of disease. Farmers will be very 
Griffith, 


= Wheat, 

Marion—Rain, varying from 1 inch to cream,'26¢c.—J, A. Kelley. 

recently and has been a great ner Wheat 
y 


g00d. ooking good, a little th 
has 


Marshall—We-=had a fine rain recently. 
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dust for awhile. Rain will make wheat, Al- 
falfa doing fine. Some gardens up, grass 
coming. Some planting corn. This rain will 
heat, 81c; corn, 60c; cream, 


1 be a good crop of alfalfa, a fair crop 
of peaches, no pears or cherries, Cattle and 
hogs in good demand. Cream, 25c; eggs 


‘gs, 18¢; 
bran, $1.10; chick feed, $2.75 cwt.; 


shell 


Osborne—Rain has put ground in excel- 
ee However, 

cool weather is cutworm weather, and they 
have been busy damaging gardens and other 
shown im- 
provement since the rains, Alfalfa and pas- 
ures un well now. River has been 
oing damage to fences and roads. 
Fruit crop will be bee because of severe 
h_ damage from blowing 

this spring as last. May 21, the 65th anni- 
versary of Osborne county and a big cele- 
bration held that day in Osborne. Fully 
one-third of wheat will have to be planted 


F 5 . ry cone bane Fh of the best ot iy . Leys 
lanting going forward at a good pace. Pas- me Came in an easy way, soaking into the 
eons ~ round. More than 2 inches in 48 hours fol- 
owed by damp, chilly weather. Folks just 

starting to a in corn, ground still cold 
moisture for crops at present. 

Our wheat looks good but most of the fields 
are not the best of stands. We had a lot of 
hail with local showers. Sales pavilions are 
moving a lot of stock but are good saree ders 
usy as 

soon as they can get into the fields putting 
in corn and getting ground ready for feed. 
80c to 85c; corn, 60c; eggs, 17c; 


Reno—Wheat fost beginning to head, 

n on ground but 

a good color and looks like an average 

crop. Corn coming up well. Farmers sowing 

some feed and planting grain sorghums, 
toes do 


SAVE MONEY 


ay when you 
No side profits to Pp ere on the 
buy 


a Bridge ~ Bearirect wey 
Factory Wa 
. E Catalog * 
Write tor FRE Se einet 
Finest, 


BRIDGE & BEACH 
MFG. co. 
‘ST. LOUIS — Since 1837 


CUT c 
vo PUMPING — 


WITH THE 


‘CHANDLER 


dle West. Write for free circular, 
feted CHANDLER CO,, Cedar Rapids, Towa 
$e 


orect 


DIP Nut 


STANDARDIZED GERMIOIDE 
PARAS. 


MTICIDE 
DISINFECTANT 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON 


“FARM SANITATION” 


FRE 


Write to Desk K-29-E Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Preducts 


‘ Binder Canvases, 
Binder and Mower Repairs, Bale Ties 


Wholesale rot Complete Stocks of 
highest quality merchandise, Fitted Plow 
Shares. 12-inch, $205; 14-in., $2.20: 16- 
inch, $2.55. Lister Shares, $1.60. Cult{- 
vator Shovels with backs, per set (4), 
$1.95, Box 20 Mower Sections and Rivets, 
8c. Guards, cach, 23c; §-ft. Mower 
Knife, $1.90. Upper Elevator Canvas, 


ki Gardens and pota ng nicely. Cattle $3.50. Pees ay Tools and He 

z aide pb Letong, we oath crop will be the Pee Sood fie" 7 eget B rices i oat rag feerren idesten Binns and 
WwW orses and cattle just fair at community . " 

beat os Peat is retary at merahall sales.—J. C. Seyb. Rings, Ball Bearings for every tractor 


crop was light 


eat, 90c; corn, 60c; oats, ; cream, 29c 


Miami—Plenty of rain and fees a growing 
anted. 


Ness—General rain over the entire county 


conditions have improved some, most 


Norton—A good old soaker came in Nor- sale, Le 
than usual.—Warren Scott, 


—— 


Near the Top in Beef Income 


Ke stands third in the United States in gross income from 
beef cattle, according to the Yearbook of Agriculture, In number 
of cattle the state is third, and in fresh beef production we stand 
second, We handle annually 3,500,000 cattle, including 700,000 milk cows. 

Reports from railroads over a 10-year period show about 25,000 car- 
loads of cattle were shipped into Kansas yearly. The number of cars 
forwarded by railroads has been twice the number unloaded. Since 
1930, trucks have carried a growing percentage of cattle and figures 
are not available to show how many. However, movement of finished 


cattle to market by this method is enormous, But even so, we received | 


16,168 carloads and forwarded 46,907 by rail in 1934. 

Kansas is nota large shipper of cattle in stocker flesh. Nearly 40 
per cent of Kansas cattle sent to market are in strong feeder to slaugh- 
ter condition. The other 60 per cent is largely grain-fed. Over a 10-year 
period the number of cattle forwarded to market by railroads has been 
about 1,300,000 annually, Of this number more than half a million head 


moved in August, September and October and represent grass-fattened 
cattle, ‘ 


SS 


+ county has been a wonderful help to the 
$8&8, 16c; Sweet clover, 4c Ib.; millet, 75c.— 
J. D. Stosz. 


Some kinds of wheat hurt by freeze more 
Some Son ohare Come pend Sood and aa 

ante lan usual. Hogs and pigs selling 
arly potatoes high at community sales, Few fat hogs on 
farms. Cream and eggs better prices.—Mrs, 


Wyandotte—Plenty of rain recently and 
crops of all kinds look fine. Some corn that 
was listed early will have to be replanted. 
Most fields, however, showing fine stands 
and some cultivating has been done. Alfalfa 
is growing rapidly and soon will be ready to 
cut. Some old hay left over. Wheat has im- 
proved wonderfully the last few weeks and 
til harvest can make some wheat which is "OW promises a 00d crop. Most families 
very much needed. Pastures starting nicely, 20W 


ve new vegetables to serve, The va- 
—James McHill. 


rious markets in the county are opening 
and all kinds of early vegetables are for 
S88 popcorn being planted this spring 


made, Fencing, roofing, etc. Free catalog. 
Western Merc. Co., 1606 Liberty, K.C.,Mo. 


ye KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills flies, 
Guaranteed, effective, Neat, 
convenient — Cannot 8) 
Willnot soil orinjure hin, 
» Lasts all eeason. 200 at 
dcalers. Harold Somers, Inc., 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’kiyn,N.Y- 


Everiantng rice SILOS 


Cheap to install. Free from trouble, 
Steel reinforcing every course of tile. 


Blowing In Buy Now 
0 Blowing Down Erect Early 
Freezing Immodisia Shipmeat 
Rowell Roller Bearing Ensilage Cutters. 
Write for prices. Special discounts 
now. territory open forliveagents, 
NATIONAL TILE SILO COMPANY 
R.A Long Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 


Se 
Our Southern Pine Balsam 
Ointment quickly relieves Piles. 
Any form, One tube sufficient 
for average case. $1.00 post- 


paid. Money-back ‘uarantee, 
Particulars free. AL-VE-DEL CO., Dept. 511, 
Box 1548, Montgomery, Alabama 


Western Centrifugal 
and Turbine Pumps 
a or seep well, shallow 
SS: well or river pumping. 
SS Write for catalog and 
complete information. 


\ WE 5 —> 

Western Land Roller Co., Box 16, Hastings, Nebr. 
————— ae eS 
Mention Kansas Farmer When Writ- 


ing to Advertisers. It Identifies You 
and Helps Kansas Farmer. 


19 


No more frequent and costly repairs to 
your pumping equipment when you 
install a Chandler Packingless force 
pump. It has no packing box; thus 
Climinating trouble, expense and in- 
efficiency, Every gallon of water is de- 
livered for use. No more wet, soggy and 
unhealthful pump pits. Bod troubles 
eliminated by balanced pressure. New 
in principle, but tested and proved by 
hundreds of users throughout the Mid« 
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TABLE OF RATES 


One Four Oue 
Words times Words time times 
a |i Reraee uses 3 ‘ 18 seas 61,8 $4 


’ RELIABLE ADVERTISING 
We believe that all clussified advertisements in 
this paoer are reliable and we exercise the ut- 
‘ most care in accepting such advertising. How- 
ever, as practically everything advertised has no 
fixed market value, we cannot’ guarantee satis- 


RAT 6 cents a word if ordered for four of more consecutive issues, 8 conta @ word each In- 

sertiow on shorter orders, or i copy does not appear tn consecutive Issuca; 10 word 
minimem, Count abbreviations and inithals as words, and your name anid addrest as part of the 
advertisement, When display headings. Hluatrations, and white space are used, churges will be based 
on 50 cents an agate tine; $ tine minimum 2 celui by (50 Hoe maximum, No discount for re. 
peated insertion, Display advertisements on this page are avaliable only for the followliug ¢lassi- 
Heations: poultry, baby chicks, vet stock and farm lands, Copy must reach Topoka by Saturday 
preceding date of publication 


REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY YOUR ORDER 


faction. In cases of honest dispute we will en- 
deavor to bring about a satisfactory adjustment, 
but our responsibility ends with such action. 


a Dat 
Ave oee 


PUBLICATION DATES; Every other Saturday. 
Forms close 10 days in advance, 


You will save time and correspondence by 
Quoting selling prices In your classitied adver- 
tisements 


Hybrid Producer 


Buy all pultets or cockerel pany ehieks with 
60", sex guarantee on Legorcas, Austra-Whites, 
Mant-Leghorns. Legrocks, Lexgreds, mweaduls aod 
Redrocks Also purebreeds and pedigree sired 
matings Sexed chicks our specialty, Kansas 
Approved  Bloodtested, Free Catal 
Tindell’s Hatchery, Box 66, Burli 


me, Kan, 


Marriott’s 
R. 0. P. Leghorns 


Hollywood Strain 
Chicks from proven quality stock. Started 
chicks, also wingbanded 3-4 week old cockerels, 
319 to BST egg sired. (BL W. D. Tested.) 
MARRIOTT POULTRY FARM 
Mayetta - - - - Kansas 


REDUCED PRICES ON BAGBY CHICKS FOR 
June-July delivery. Bred trom laying stock 
thut has won 2 World's Championships, 1932 
and 1935. All Flocks officially Bloodtested and 
approved. Why Take Chances? 50 Bagby Pul- 
lets many times mature two weeks quicker and 
outlay 100 pullets of unknown breeding at one- 
hale the upkeep cost. Prepnid 10%, live de- 
livery. Thousands hatching. Singie comb, White, 
Buff, Brown Leghorns; White. Bult. Barre 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Wyandottes 
Buf Orpingtons, $6.90 per 100. Heavy Assorted 
$6.40 per 100. Assorted All Bree $5.40 per 
TW. Spectal-Leghorn Cockerels $2.50 per 100, 
Send $1.00 per 100. C.O.D. if desired, For Sex 
Guaranteed or Hybrid Cross Breed Chicks, 
write for special prices. Free Catalog. Bagby 
Poultry Farm, Box 708, Sedalia, », 
WALKER'S WORTHMORE CHICKS: QUALITY 
that will tit your need, at prices you n af- 
ford. Livability tested. Replacement price 
first 14 days, Giant type White CRD EDS, 
Browns, Buit Leghorns, $6.75. White, arred, 
Bu’ Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Bult Or- 
Ringtone, $6.90, Add lc Der chick for AAA grade, 
No down payment, we ship CO. D, if you wish, 
Walker Hatchery, Creighton, Mo. 
SCHLICHTMAN SQUARE DEAL CHICKS, 
Missouri approved, bloodtested. Leghorns, 
Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 
Giants, Brahmas, Minorcas, $8.40; 
assorted, $6.75; mixed assorted, $5.90; 
aid, Free catalog explaining 2-week re- 
Placement guarantee. Schlichtman Hatchery, 
Appleton City, Mo. 
19 VARIETIES OF PURE BRED BABY 
Chicks from American Poultry Association 
Registered Flocks, backed by 30 years of poul- 
try breeding. Started Chicks and Bronze Tur- 
key Poults. A penny postal will bring you full 
varticulars. Rupf Hatcheries, Box D, Ottawa, 
tan 
COOMBS LEGHORNS. ROP. REDUCED S8UM- 
mer prices. Chicks and Exys tor hatching. Six- 
teen years, 250 to 355 Ne 3 sires back of every 
chick. Nine years, high Ege Contest records. 
Breeding Certificate free with euch shipment, 
BWD tested, Free catalog, reduced price list. 
J. O. Coombs & Son. Box 6, Sedgwick. Kan. 
BIGGEST SUMMER CHICK SALE IN HIS- 
tory of one of world’s largest model poultry 
Plants, winner hundreds egy laying contest 
awards, Hurry for bargain prices, free catalog. 
Lindstrom Hatchery & Poultry Farm, 346 Lind- 
strom Road Clinton, Mo. 
BOOTH'’S FAMOUS CHICKS: STRONG, 
healthy, quick growing. Excellent layers. 
From one of America's greatest breeding insti- 
tutions, 10 varieties. Low prices. Free catalog. 
Booth Farms, Box 612, Clinton, Mo. 
US CERTIFIED BABY CHICKS, WHITE 
Leghorns, Reds, White Rocks. Sired by 
R. O. P. males from 200 to 300 egy hens. Blood- 
t $8.50 up. Golden Rule Hatchery, Minne- 
an 


LIM'’S HUSKY CHICKS. FROM HEALTHY 
bluodtested stock. Quick growing chicks. 
Make good broilers and layers. lud*, live ar- 
rival Postage paid. Heim’s Hatchery, A-343, 
Lamar, Mo. 
TURKEY POULTS AND BABY CHICKS. BOTH 
pure and crossbred. Best quality. All popular 
breeds, Large quantities. rices reasonable, 
cules free. Steinhoff Hatchery, Osage City, 
an, 
CHICKS: HEAVY BREEDS . MINORCAS, 
Leghorns 36.00, Hybrid pullets $10.00, cock- 
erels $3.75, left overs $5.00. Live delivery, post- 
paid, Ivyvine Hatchery, Eskridge, Kan. 
NO SUMMER PRICES LOWER THAN 
Steele's for bred to lay, high quality chicks. 
Catala free. Steele's Hatchery, Box 150, Wells- 
ville, Mo, 


BABY CHICKS: 20,000 WEEKLY. SEND FOR 

free catalog that tells you how to raise your 
shies Write today. Albion Hatchery, Albion, 
vebr, 


CHICKS. THOROBRED, BLOOD TESTED. ALL 
Varieties. Ship wvrepaid, Reasonable. Superior 
Hatchery, Newton, Kan, 


BABY CHICKS 


TRA GOOD 
ec bloodtested 
Ash, Wichita, 


CHICKS, LARGE LMNGHORNS 
heavy breeds, from oipe 
flocks, Owens Hatchery, 61 
Kan, 5 Eee, ean a aR. 
SUMMER PRICES. CHICKS ON 30 DAYS 
trial guarantee, Flocks blood tested, Catalog 
free. Missouri State Hatchery, Box 571, Butler, 
Mo. 
BABY CHICKS; FOURTEEN VARIETILS, 
Johnson's Hatchery, 218A West First Street, 
Topeka, Kan, 


JERSEY GIANTS 
WHITE GIANTS; BLACK GIANTS; BUFF 
Minorcas: Lakenvelders. Chicks; eggs. The 
Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, Kan. 2. 
JERSEY WHILE GIANT CHICKS: LIVA- 
Kent guarantee, Gambie’s Hatchery, Altoona, 
can, 
oo, 


BUFF MINORCAS 


White Giant chicks or eggs, write The 
Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, Kan. 
——————— 
TURKEYS 
WHITE HOLLAND POULTS; JUNE 35c; JULY 
30c. Mrs. R. A. Plamann, Hiawatha, Kan, 


——— el 
TURKEY EGGS 


BRONZE HATCHING IGS FROM OUR 
choicest stock, 20c each, Mrs. Homer Alkire, 


Belleville, Kan. 


BABY BIRDS 


CASH CROP EVERY WEEK RAISING ROYAL 

Squab Baby Birds. Orders waiting for hun- 
dreds of thousands. You get your money for 
them when only 25 days old. Particulars and 
icture book for three cent stamp. PR Company, 
19 Howard, Melrose, Massachusetts, 


STOP AND PREVED CK LOSSES FROM 

bowel troubles by using Geno Tablets in the 
drinking water. 100 size box, 75 cents, Geno 
Remedy Co., Box H, Montivello, Ill. 


POULTRY PRUDUUTS WANTED 


EGGS, BROILERS, HENS, WANTED. COOPS 
loaned free. The Copes, Topeka. 


INCUBATOR REPAIRS 


“OLD TRUSTY INCUBATOR REPAIRS." 
Send for price list. M. M. Johnson Company, 
Clay Center, Nebraska. 


rOBACCO 
SAVE ON YOUR TOBACCO, BUY DIRECT 
from our factory ‘'Kentucky Pride’ manufac- 
tured Chewing, 30 big twists, sweet or natural, 
$1.00. 30 full size sacks Smoking, extra_ mild 
or natural, $1.00, 24 full size Sweet Plugs, $1.00, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Murray Tobacco Co., 
Murray, Ky. m: fe 
“KENTUCKY'S FAVORITE'' GUARANTEED 
best grade mild Smoking, 12 pounds $1.00, 
Juicy red Chewing, 10 pounds $1.00. Manufac- 
turing recipe, flavoring, box plugs free, Doran 
Farms, Murray, Ky. 
GUARANTEED: CHEWING, SMOKING OR 
Cigarette tobacco, tive pounds $1.00, ten $1.75 
Pay when received. Pipe and box cigars free. 
Carlton Tobacco Company, Paducah, Ky. 
GUARANTEED CHEWING OR SMOKING TO- 
bacco, mild burley or dark strong, 10 pounds 
either $1.00. Box sacks or twists free. Farmers 
Union, Mayfield, Ky 
POSTPAID, CLEAN FANCY REDLEAF 
Chewing, 10 Ibs. 51.50; Smoking $1.20, Guar- 
anteed, E. E, Travis, Dresden, Tenn. 


DOGS 


LD 
parents natural heelers. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Males $10.00; females $5.00. C. Lein- 
weber, Frankfort, Kan. i, 
BLACK, ENGLISH SHEPHERD, PUPPIES, 
and trained dogs. Special prices this spring. 
H, W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kan. 


TRANCE 
INSURE YOUR PROPERTY WITH THE BEST 
for less. Kansas’ largest and strongest fire 
and tornado insurance company. Standard pol- 
icies give you 100%, protection. May we give you 
further ilnformation on your farm or city insur- 
ance? Write the Farmers Alliance Insurance Co., 
of McPherson, Kansas. Resources over a million 

doilars, Time tested since 1888. 


PLANTS AT GROW. 2 KIND YOU WILL 

like. Good hardy plants from grower to you. 
Mossed and ventilated. Quick shipments. Our 
customers satisfaction is the foundation of our 
business, Frostproof cabbage, all varieties, pre- 
patd, 100, 35c; 200, 50c; 500, $1.00; 1000, $1.60; 
5000, $6.50. Collect 5000, $5.00. Tomatoes, all 
varieties, prepaid, 100, 40c; 200, 50c; 500, $1.00; 
1000, $1.65; 5000, $7.00. Collect, 5000, $5.00. 
Onions, Bermudas, Sweet Spanish, Prizetaker, 
prepaid, 200, 45c; 500, 85c; 1000, $1.40; 5000, 
$4.50. Collect, 5000, $3.50. Peppers, all varieties, 
repaid, 100, 50c; 500, $1.25; 1000, $2.25, Col- 
ect, 5000, $6.50. Eggplant, prepnid, 100, 50c; 
500, $1.40; 1000, $2.50, Collect 5000, $7.00. Sweet 
potatoes, those famous certified Porto Ricos, pre- 
paid, 100, 50c; 500, $1.75; 1000, $2.75. Collect, 
5000, $8.50. Full list and information free, Buy 
where you get your money’s worth, Southern 
Plant Company, Box 103, Ponta, Texas. 


FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, EACH BUNCH 

fifty, mossed, labeled variety name; Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Succession, 
mOpehDasen: Early and Late Dutch, postpaid: 
200—65c; 300—T5c; 500—$1.00; 1000—$1.75. 
Onions: Crystal Wax, Yellow Bermuda, Sweet 
Spanish, Prizetaker, prepaid: 500—60c; 1000— 
$1.00; 6000-—-$3.50. Tomato; large, well rooted, 
open field grown, mossed, labeled with variety 
name. Livingston Globe, Marglobe, Stone, Bal- 
timore, June Pink, McGee, Earliana, Gulf State 
Market, Early Detroit, postpatd: 100—50c; 200 
—T5c; 300—$1.00; 500—$1.50; 1000—$2.25. Pep- 
er, mossed and labeled, Chinese Giant, Bull 
vose, Ruby King, Red Cayenne, postpaid: 100 
—65¢; 200—$1.00; 500—$1.75; 1000—$2.50. Full 
count, prompt shipment, safe arrival, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, nion Plant Company, Tex- 
arkana, Ark. 


PLANTS, SWEET POTATOES: LITTLE STEM 

or Yellow Jerseys, Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, 
State Inspected. Tomatoes: New Stone, Jewel, 
Prichard, Break-O-Day, Marglobe. Cabbage: 
Jersey Waketleld, Early and Lute Flat Dutch, 
Copenhagen Market, Golden Acre, 600, $1.00; 
1000, $1.50; 5000, $6.00; Prepaid. Express Col- 
lect $1.00, 1000. (Hill Selected my certified): 
Nancy Halls, Black Spanish, Pumpkin Yam, 
Vineless Yam, White Bermuda, Yellow Yam, 
Improved Porto Rico, 500, $1.35; 1000, $2.50; 
5000, $11.25; Prepaid. Express Collect $2.00, 
1000. Write for prices in larger quantities. 
Assort to sult your convenience, Thousands of 
bushels bedded. Now shipping, A. 1, Stiles, Rush 
Springs, Oklahoma. 


TOMATO, CABBAGE, ONION, PEPPER 
plants. Large, stalky,'well rooted, hand se- 
lected, roots mossed, varieties labeled, Toma- 
toes; Earliana, John Baer, Marglobe, Bonny 
Best, Stone, Karly Jewel,’ 300-60c; '500-90c; 
1000-$1.60; 2000-$5.00. Cabbage: Wakefields, 
Dutch, Copenhagen, Golden Acre, 300-50c; 500- 
80c; 1000-$1.35. Onions: Wax, Bermudas, Prize- 
taker, Sweet Spanish, 500-40c; 1000-75c; 3000- 
$2.00. Sweet Pepper, 100-40c; 500-$1.00; 1000- 
31.75. Potato plants: Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, 
500-$1.00; 1000-$1.75, All postpaid. Prompt ship- 
ment, Satisfaction guaranteed, Culver Plant 
Farms, Mt. Pleasant, Texas, 0 
SPECIAL C, D. OFF 700 TOMATO, PEP- 
per, eggplant, frostproof cabbage, onions, 
cauliflower, brussels sprouts, broccoli, collards, 
mixed any way desired $1.00; 1000—$1.25; 5000 
—$5.00. Strong, field grown plants. Leadin: 
varieties, Satisfaction guaranteed. Independen 
Plant Co., Ponta, Texas. 
PLANT ASSORTMENT: 200 FROSTPROOF 
Cabbage, 200 Onion, 200 Tomatoes, 25 Pep- 
ers, 25 Cauliflower or Broccoli, Eggplants, 
russels Sprouts, all postpaid $1.00, Large, hand 
selected, moss packed, Prompt shipment, satis- 
faction \laranteed, Jacksonville Plant Co., 
Jacksonville, Texas. 
LARGE FIELD GROWN PLANTS. TOMATO, 
pepper, eggplant, frostproof cabbage, onions, 
caulifiower, broccoli, brussels sprouts, collards, 
Leading varieties, mixed any way wanted: 200 
—-60c; 550—$1.00; 1000—$1.75. Prepaid. Satis- 
section guaranteed, Modern Plant Farm, Ponta, 
exas, 


bage, onions, tomato, pepper, eggplant, caull- 
flower, broccoli, brussels sprouts, collards, 
Mixed any way wanted. 1000-$1.25; 5000-35.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Heath & Heath, Jack- 
sonville, Texas. 
Cc. 0, D, SPECIAL, 700 PLANTS $1.00. CAB- 
bage, onions, tomatoes, pepper, eggplant, 
cauliflower, broccoli, brussels sprouts, collards. 
Mixed any way wanted, 1000-$1.25; 5000-$5.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Reliable Plant Co., 
Ponta, Texas. 
NANCY HALL AND PORTORICAN SWEET 
Potato plants. Large, fresh plants, shipped 
same day order received, panranteee safe de- 
livery. Millions ready May 10th. One Dollar per 
thousand f. o. b. Gleason, Billie's Plantation, 
Gleason, Tenn. 
c. 0. D. PAY POSTMAN. 100 FROSTPROOF 
Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, Peppers, Egg- 
plants, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, 
mixed as wanted $1.00. Quick shipment, satis- 
faction guaranteed. United Plant Co., Jackson- 
ville, Texas. 


NANCY HALL AND PORTORICAN SWEET 
Potato plants. Large, healthy, packed 100 in 
each bunch; full count, fresh plants, shipped 
same day oraee received, $1.25 per thousand de- 
livered. McCaleb Plant Farm, Gleason, Tenn, 


T 
Flax $2.10 bushe! 
German Millet $1.50 bushel, Mungbeans $5.00 
bushel. Broomcorn $3.50 bushel. irginia Soy. 
beans $1.75 bushel. Omer Webb, Jasper, Mo. 


NANCY HALE POTATO PLANTS, THE Yun 
ft) yam variety, 5 plants 85c; 0 plant 
$1.50, ‘delivered, Lange Orders $1.00 per thou 
sand, not delivered, Prompt shipment, satisfac- 
tlon guaranteed, Duke Plant, Dresden, Tenn, 


HARDY ALFALFA $5.90, GRIMM ALFALFA 
$7.50, White Sweet Clover $2.90, Yellow $4.00 
Red Clover $10.30. All 60 1b, bushel, tripis 
recleaned. Return seed {if not satistied. Geo 
Bowman, Concordia, Kan 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS. THEM GOOD 
yellow yams, Nancy Halls and Porto Ricans 
500-$1.00; 1000-$1.65. Guaranteeing a big viy 
orous plant with safe ‘arrival to you, Garret: 
Bros., McKenzie, Tenn, 
SEED CORN-—-YELLOW DENT, MARSHALL. 
county grown, hand picked and nubbed, germ- 
ination 949 —$3,50 per bushel dellvered your 
station, Return prepaid if not satisfactory. J, i. 
Vail, Marysville, Kan, 
Cc. 0. D. 300 FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, 2i0 
Onions, 100 Tomatoes, 25 Pepper, 25 Cauli- 
flowers, all 75c, or mixed 1000—$1,00. any Va- 
rieties, moss packed, Smith County Plant Co 
Troup, Texas, 
SEED CORN: FUNK’S 100 DAY YELLOW 
Good yielder, Germination 969. Approved by 
Farm Advisor of White county. Price $2.50 per 
Buenel picked and shelled, Royal Young, Gray- 
ville, In. 
NANCY HALL, YELLOW JERSEY, RED Bi 
muda Yams, 100-60c; 200-$1.00; 600-§2,25 
1000-$4.00. Postpaid. Healthy plants. Prompt 
shipment. Fred Wiseman, Macomb, Illinois. 


Halls from treated seed. Big, strong, well 
rooted plants, guuranteed. 1000-$1.15; 3000- 
$3.00. Gordon Plant Co., Dresden, Tenn, 


c. 0. D. 300 FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, 200 
Onions, 100 Tomatoes, 25 Pepper, 25 Cauli- 

flowers, all for 7c, or 1000-—$1.00, any variety 

Central Plant Co., Ponta, Texas. 

REID YELLOW DENT SEED CORN For 
sale, $2.75 per bushel, State tested, guaran- 

teed germination 95%). Grown 1935. Raymon 

Schoo! ling, Warrensbur, , Mo, 

SWEET POTATO PLANTS: IMPROVED 
Nancy Halls, from treated seed. Box packed 

1000-$1.00. Sufe urrival guaranteed. Margrave 

Plant Farms, Gleason, Tenn, 

CERTIFIED NANCY HALL, ORANGE JER- 
sey, Red Bermuda plants, 100-30c; 200 or 

more 25¢c hundred postpaid, Prompt shipment 

Arlile Woodard, Balcom, Ill, 


Ff Co., Rusk, Texas, 0 
GOOD SUPPLY BOONE COUNTY WHITi:. 
Seed Corn; 95% or better germination, Large 
yielding $3.00 per bushel. W. A, Metcalf, Box 
OA, Edwardsvilie, Mi 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS; NANCY HALLS 
Portoricans, 500-70c; 1900-51.20. postpald 
Safe arrival guaranteed, Smith Plant Farms, 
Gleason, Tenn. a 
WHEATLAND MILO, KANSAS APPROVED 
80°, germination, $2.50 hundred. Reduction 
on truck iots. Walter Pierce, Hutchinson, Kun 
RIZED) eel Re ee 
MEDIUM YELLOW DENT SEED CORN BY 
producer, 96%, germination, $2.00 per bushel; 
special on truck lots. W. W. Oliver, Holyoke 
Colo, 
TOMATO: JOHN BAER, TREE, BALTIMOR!. 
Sweet Potato: Yellow Jersey, Red Bermuds 
100-50¢ ; 300-$1.00. Ernest Darling, Codell, Kur 
FOR SALE BY GROWER, WIESTERN WHEAT 
Grass seed, yermination 84% purity 959. Al- 
bert Magnuson, Hemingford, Nebr. ie 
MILLIONS TREATED NANCY HALL POTAT) 
plants, $1.20 thousand; 5000-$5.00, prepaid 
Charley McGill, Gleason, Tenn, i 
MILLIONS NANCY HALL, PORTO RICO PU- 
tato plants; $1.00-1000; $9.00-10,000. High- 
Jand Farms, Gleason, Tenn, _ wen ha Ht 
ATLAS SARGO $3.00 BUSHEL; PINK KAFIF 
$3.00 hundred, sacks free; by grower, Fred 
Claussen, Russell, Kan. 
SUDAN, WHEELER'S IMPROVED, PURE 
grass-type, certified. Wheeler Farms, Brids'- 
port, Kan. 5 Aa 
CHOICE ILLINI SOYBEANS 85c BUSHE 
carloads or truck loads, Henry Jurgens, 
thur, Ills, a 
FOR SALE: CERTIFIEND KANSAS ORANG 
Cane seed, Stants Bros., Abilene, Kan. 
ATLAS SEED, 60% GERMINATION, '3 
pound.’ Jacob Mueller, Halstead, Kan. 


PAINT 


PAINT — SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PRODUCTS 

from big combine factory, $1.15 gullv' 
Enamel, red, green, black, General purpose !'"\ 
implements, house, burns, etc. Other colors ™''t 
brands, white, ivory, cream, gray, 85e gallo 
5-gallon container, $4.00. aint Exchans* 
1413AB Grand, Kansas City, Mo. 


Activities of Al Acres— 


VA SURE } HEARD 
SOMEONE our CHI CHEN 


t 


EVES | CAN 
HANDLE THEM 


We’re Glad They Didn’t Kidnap Slim 


—By Leel 


FIPS 7 RT 


$ 


3 oP Esse s 


= 
a> 


os ° eae In 


‘TsED AND REBUILT MAG: 1 JOHN 
 Neere 0 or 16-3 GR oN BoC 
Fordsons, 38 inch Altman-Taylor separator. 12 
‘1, John Deere No. 5 combine. Bt Case com- 
jine, 14418 John Decre Senior ‘press, gonn 

row G- one: 


three+ 
lantor. Sonn, Deere 


frere ry hoe. Tractor. pidws; two, three 
a compressor with Tea, hanemres Sted under 
iron Brothers, Cawrencs Kan, i 
i CORMICK-DE, (eMere) No, ii, 1 

it, cut; No. 8, 10 ft. cut. Bean and 
tachment complete set of riddles, 12 
tt, windrow machines (good running condition.) 
Any reasonable offer accepted. W. T. Saxon, 

{, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 


SVER" HARV! 
rovem 


‘nest EVER TER CANVAS 
roller canyasislides; tractor saw frames; B 

wu repairs and‘improvements, Windrow pick- 

ups, mechanical pinto bean vine pilers, Richard- 

ron, Cawker, Kan, 

MODEL X 25-40 O1L PULL, GOOD CONDI- 
ion, extension rims, canopy; $300.00. cash, 

J. C. Roesch, Quinter, Kan.: 

WINDMILLS” $17.96, WRITH FOR LITORA- 
‘ure and special prices, Currie Windmill Co., 

Dept _K¥,, Topeka, Kan. f 

Jo SALE CHEAP: McCORMICK-DEERING 
combine and windrower, slightly used. Melvin 

Jounson, Osseo, Wis, 

UsED COMBINES? JOHN. DDE. cCOR- 
mick-Deering, Baldwins, Weidler Bros., Min- 

respolis, Kany % 

yok SALE: GLEANBR BALDWIN COM: 
‘ines, Thompson Bros,, Minneapolis, Kan. 


TRACTOR—AUTO. PARTS ‘ 


TRACTOR, TRUCK, AUTOMOBILE, NEW 
virts, Established 20 years, Liberal whole- 
discounts, Write for free Gatalogue, also 
‘o what you need. Wagner Gear Co,, 3214 
Louls, Mo, 


' 
Locust 8b, 
COMPLETE LINE OF USED PARTS FOR 16-30 

Rumley Tractors sold reasonably, Grant Engle, 
Abilene, Kan, R. 3. ‘ 

‘i SELL USED PARTS FOR TRACT 
Wind combines, Reno Implement Co., Hutch- 
ison, an, ‘ 


—- 


8IL0s 


Sr ne 
RIBSTONE CONCRETE STAVE SILOS. A PER- 

manent and. eet np ‘Bplced reasonable, 
Rie discount for early orde rite for circular. 


rs. | 
he Hutchinson Concrete Co.,, Hutchinson, Kan. 


FARM LIGHT SUPPLIES 


wows 
LOW SPEED WINDMILL GENERATORS AND 
electric motors made from old auto genera- 
t 800 watt “volt windmill light plant, 
Write to Hnginecring; Mankato, 


h ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANTS FROM 

standard steel parts, nanufacturers qual- 

ity, home-madé: prices, ‘Windmill principles 10c, 

- Plucker Plant Co.,° 11201 Gratiot, Detroit, 
cn, » ie 


______ ELEOTRIOAL SUPPLIES 


CLEARANCE; 100 GENERATORS: 500 WATT, 
110 volt, alternating $22.60. 4 watt, direct 

Current $19.50. ny 0 ér: generators, motors, 

Bicctrical surpl 0., -1885° Milwaukee Ave.; 
cago, Y War ‘ c 


GASOL POWERED RE- 
i Ae 0s Bran new, never 
0 #3 4 d Chest for only $57.50. 
ree folder, National Blectric T 
Th’ Dept. H, 558 Washington Blyd,, Chicag 


Bo. MILK COOLERS, 


NATIONALLY KNOWN—COOLS MILK TO 5 
degrees within one hour. LoW' price. % 

Honal ice eom ees Send tor free folder. 

Washington ive. ago, rif a bi . . 


De WATER WELE CASING . 


State seernncg enero ar eee OO OTOTI OT 
THOMPSON PERFORATED WELL - CASING 
Horated areas Bae her eee tas, eters and 
‘ rs an 
Saves, both perforeten an Y i ti 
eled. lick seam 
n also manufa 
eo uting flum 
@'us today. Betsblishes 878, 
x A a) er 
npson Manufactuting Co., 
» Denver, Colo, 


. The 
3011 Larimer 


__ IRRIGATION SUPPLIES 


‘ATION HOSE APER THAN 


—CH 
8. Beatrice Tent wning Co., 113 
3rd St., Beatrice, Neon SA: 


FENCING 


ELECTRIFIED ®ENGHS RODUOE COSTS 
\s ‘rine Oy OF ower current operated. 30 
Whitewater, Wie e-Wire Dense Co., B-49, 


___ LIVESTOCK REMEDIES 


: LASTING IMMUN e 
n, Governmen licensed. afoney thane 
ure, 
a Pe Kane ‘ 


4 SUR-SHOT? 
; iT CAPSULES FoR HORSES, 
esr mlne tater foe Reece ara 
np. y 5 ents wanted, 
bo Da’ Chemical Go.y Desi “Weng wanted. 


ak, 


EDUCATIONAL 


Xo school advertiaia 


4 y connection ere under this heading has 


Re_governm 


$105-$17 
next examinations, 
today 


a” Td 
Pity, Moe3 
: 


PAT nny : 

bi, and advice dite Rage 
ie 5 

Basin, oh Fs Randolph, Dept. 720, 


Psa Farmie for may e9 1936" 


>, fully developed, carefully ‘prin 

beautiful, full-size 5x7 double weight 
al enlargement (or one tinted eniar, 
‘ay “or 25¢ coin, The Experts’ Choice, 
3 each, The Photo Mill, 


1 
teed or r money refund L 
Com; 7 haCroane, Wise Se 
COMPAR DIFFE é 
veloped, two professional double wei 


333, St, Paul, M 


$100.00 PRIZ 

develo 
sional o! 
attention, 
Janesville is. 


OFFER WITH FE 
jasluding 8 beautiful 
n 


VERY 
rinta, 
ainted @ 


DEVELOPED, TWO BEAUTIFUL 
t professional enlargements and 
Never Fade Perfect Tone prints 
25¢c coin. Rays Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 
GET E# BEST! ROLL DEVELOPED BHAU- 
tiful hand colored enlargement, 8 Paes 
Wu 


0: 
double wot 
8 guarante 


border prints, 25c coin. rompt service, 
Photo Service, Drawer T, St. Paul, Minn. 
OLL DEVELOPED, 8 PERMANENT PRINT: 
two double weight, portraitilke profesaiona 
enlargements, prize coupon, 25c, Extra 
service, Midwest Photo, Janesville, Wis, 


DAILY SERVICE—ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 
guaranteed prints, 25c, Valuable enlargement 
in; 16 reprints, 25c. Modern Finishers, Box 


3537-M, Bt. Paul, Minnesota, 

FINHR PHOTOS GUARAN SD, ROL’ DE- 
veloped professional! 8 Velox prints, 2: 

Bromide enlargements, 25c coin. Finerfotos, Box 

898-2, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ROLLS DEVELOPE D, 


priate 2c each, 100 or more 
_ Btudio, Unionville; ‘Mo. 


WO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE WRhIG BR 
fessional enlargements, 8 guaranteed never 


gece printa 25c coin, Century Photo Service, 


Crosse, Wis. 
LOOK! COLORED ENLARGEMENT AND 8 
Monex Art prints from every roll only 25c, 
Comet Photo Bervice, Box 266-7, Minneapolis, 


SPECIAL T: 
dak film develo: 
& Son, Dept. 15, 


OFFER. YOUR NEXT KO- 
d 5c, prints 2c each, Moser 
alnut Hills, Cincinatti, Ohio, 


ENLARGEMENT FRED BIGHT BRILLIANT 


border prints and your roll developed 25c, 
Camera Company, Oklahoma City, Okla, 
RILLIANT EN GEMENT FREDB, 
Proof snappy prints, 1 roll 25c coin, 
Kodak Finishers, Box.184, Ottawa, Kan 
'ANY 6 OR 8 EXPOSURE ROLL FINISHDD 20c, 
Fastest service, best prints. Crown Photo 
Service, Box 74-B, Kansas City, Mo. 
BILMS “DEVELOPED: 5c, TWO ox? EN: 
iargements with ench rol Gtus Photo Bervice, 
LaCrosse, Wis, 


Biamona 
n, 


EP, ‘3 26c, FILM DEVELOPED, 
> Aha prints 25c, Skrudiand, 6970-63, George, 
cago. 


o 15c. 
, 2947 Jarvis, Chicago, 


els bua 
ROLL DEVELOPED. PRINTED, RE- 
Prints 1c, Howard's 
oo 


BUILDING MATERIAL 


LUMBER AND SHINGLES ARE CHEAP IN 
ad lots when you buy from us, shipment 

direct from mill. Send us your bill for est ate, 

'McKee-Fleming Lbr, Co., Emporia, Kans, 


OLD GOLD WANTED 


ern . 
GOLD #85.00 OUNCE, OLD. GOLD 
teeth, bridges, crowns ry, yratches —re: 
‘ceive ‘cash by return mail. Satistaction n- 
d, Free {nformation. Dr, 


teed or shipment returned, 
*Welsbe: MP Gold Refi mpany, 1566 Hen- 
nepin; Minneapolis, Minh, 
——~—~~——>>k}FK@QT@T=—T[___—=_—=xyx[{x[={=[{=[II[== 


‘WANT TO BUY 


WANTED, COMMON WEEDS BY STEADY 

Buyers. Details ‘with m 
ties 
nati, 
———_—_—_—_—_ 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


BE AN AUCTIONEER. A PLEASANT, PROF- 

itable occupation. Send for catalog, also how 
to receive home atudy course, free. Fred Rep- 
0) 


10c. International Agency, KF-2, (Cincin- 


pert School of Auctioneering, Box KF, De- 
catur, Ind. 


ee 
HARNESS 

BPEOTAL $35.95 BREECHING HARNESS 

& 


1 hames, long reins. Hillmer, 115 East 
6th, Topeka. t ’ 


en 
=——>————e=>{y—e=—-————— 
TREE KILLERS . 
Dcaraeen aera aa TTT TTT, 
ENOUGH TO KILL OVER 200 SPROUTS OR 
trees $2.40. Bo-Ko Company, Jonestown, Miss. 
a RR AR 
e—u0=—oOC°C°*C*——_—_—_ 
' MALE HELP WANTED 
WANTED: SALESMEN TO SELL FARM TRAG- 
tor tires, Write Kansas Farmer, Box 100. 
——>—eE—EE=E=E= 
SPARROW TRAPS 


‘SPARROW TRAP—GET RID OF THESE 


Pests. Any boy can .make one. Plans 10c, 
Sparrowman, 1715-A West St, Topeka, Kan. 


—eeeeey—=—=—=—__ 
TOPEKA HOME 


HIGHLAND PARK, TOPEKA, NEW HOME, 
unusually built, arranged for Bronk, beauty 
nd comfort. Owner leaving state. One-half cash, 


a 
balance terms. No agents, Address Box L. C. 
Care of Kansas Farner, M 


———————_—_—_—_—_. 
LAND—EANSAS 


eens 
120 ACRES’ JACKSON COUNTY, NEAR HOL- 
ton. Extra well improved; & room modern 
house, other outbulldings good. All: weather 
road under construction; land all tillable, no 
creeks or ravines; price $40,500. 0, Possession 
at once. Write Dr, A. Cleveland, St. Joseph, 
0. 
Ny SAR O $1,850. 
Capitol, my 10-room home; suitable roomers, 
hosp! - tea-room, Mr. Price, 1133 Harrison, 


-- LAND—MISSOURI 


160 ACRES, STOCK, TOOLS, FURNITURD, 

Crops; half tlilable, neat home, good barn’ 
tte catalon’ Betoun, Soe ‘o20SAT Chem 
ical Bae St. fouls, Moreen uae 


REAL ESTATE SERVICES - 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 

cash no matter where located; rticulars 
free, Real Estate Salesman Co., pt. 510, 
Lincoln, Neb, 


‘+ KODAR FINISHING . .. .. 

ED RVICE. NO DELAY. ROL 
IMMEDIATE SERVIC ied nd 8 
pment) 


prints 
x 629-5, Minneapolis, 


nn. 
Di ALL 
ig’ ements. Yes Sir, elght, no mistake. 


eight en 
No small prints, only 26c, Satisfaction guaran. 
aCrosse Photo 


t en- 

largements, 8 guaranteed prints, 2hc coin, Ex- 

oe ent service, Nationwide Photo Service, Box 
nn, 


ROLL 
rofes- 
argement, 25c. Individual 
ick service, Janesville Film, A83, 


fast 


TWO PRINTS BACH 


and two tree enlargement coupons 25c, Re- 
c, Summers’ 


agazine of opportuni. ° 


.. LAND—WyoMana 
WELL IMPROVED boo ACRES $1000. Ai. 
Gaston, Recluse, Wyo, ; 


LAND—MISCELLANEOUS 


ea, few tools included; 40 acres, 
mile school, 3 to dep 
pasture, 6 acres blackberri 
rhs pears; 600, ie ORES en ane 
Possession now, cash. Free monthly 
catalog, United Heres Agency, KF-428 B. M. A. 
Bidg., ‘Kansas City, Mo. 


developments under construction, 
{mpart: 
Northern Pacific Ry.,.St. Paul, Minn. 


aged on actual value, Favorable 

No trades. In writing indicate locality 

you are interest and Gescriptions 

pill be mailed. Federal Land Bank, Wichita, 
an. 


a, 
A FORTUNE AWAITS THE BUYER OF THESE 


3 sections level virgin tractor wheat land.. 
Break one ar more sections this summer gnd put 
into fall wheat, Price $5.00 acre; terms $1.50 
acre cash, balance one-third crop, Otto Harkee, 
Hugo, Colo, 

E BOOK ON MINNESOTA, NORTH DA- 

kota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon 

farms, rates. Write B. C, Leedy, Dept. 502, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn, 


Carloads of Gack Daily 


The new company at Atchison ex- 
pects to use 4 carloads of corn daily 
after it gets its fuel-alcohol plant into 
operation, John E. Burke, secretary 
of the Atchison Chamber of Com- 
merce, reported recently, The plant 
will have a 10,000-gallon-a-day capac- 
ity. For every 4 carloads of corn used, 
there will be 2, carloads of commer- 
cial livestock feed of high protein con- 


tent left over. It would require the. 


corn production of about 2,000 farms 


to enpPly the annual needs of a plant ° 


of this size, Burke said. 

All grades of corn can be used in 
fuel-alcohol manufacture. Potatoes 
and artichokes are possible sources of 
considerable raw material supply. 
County Agent Meyle, of Effingham, 
who also was’ questioned about the 
possibilities of sale of corn to manu- 
facturers, said he could see.no promise 
of any higher prices for corn in the 
near future because of this outlet. He 
said he is trying a field of Jerusalem 


artichokes this summer to see how - 


they react to growing conditions in 
Atchison county, 


Fertilizer on Corn Pays 
M. F, MILLER 


The idea that fertilizer burns the 
corn crop is due to the fact that in 
Seasons which are very dry in July or 
August, corn planted at such a time as 
to be caught by the drouth—about the 
time it is tasseling—often will show 
rather pronounced firing. The early 


stimulation thru the action of the fer- 


tilizer produces a large leaf growth 


which the corn cannot support so well 
when the weather turns dry. Often the 
firing of the corn will 
duce the yield below that which would 


materially re- 


have been obtained if no drouth had 
occurred. Sometimes it may reduce the 


yield to the level of the unfertilized 
land, but rarely below that. For- 


tunately, the number of years when the 


corn is materially reduced in yield by 
such firing is not large, and in the great 
majority of cases the proper use of fer- 
tilizer will pay good returns, 


Gophers Gave It Up 
We poisoned all the fresh gopher 


hills we could find in our alfalfa field 
about the middle of April. In a few 
spots the gophers had covered nearly 
all the alfalfa with subsoil. Then we 
harrowed the hills down 
wouldn’t bother in mowing and hay- 
ing. By May 1, alfalfa was growing 


so they 


up thru the spots where the mounds 
had been, and only a few new mounds 
were showing up. Careful poisoning 
never fails to get the gophers. Harrow- 
ing the mounds will help a lot,—T, C., 


Republic Co; 


Radio Across the Country 


Where is the nearest radio station 


to you—when you are driving: across 
country or are.off on vacation? There 
is virtually no hi 
States today where the motorist with 
one of the new’ automobile radios can- 
not enjoy the delights of the open road, 
the open air-and radio entertainment. 


ghway in the United 


But whst and where 
‘ tions? 

One of our largest radio and tele- 
vision companies has issued a map 
showing the location of the main high- 
ways of the United States with the 
nearest stations, and their wave- 
lengths, to any particular stretch of 
road. A motorist, with this highway 
log, now can follow the air-ways 
across the country while he is follow- 
ing the numbers of the routes. Ask 
Kansas Farmer for one of these maps, 

Present location of broadcasting 
stations offers almost complete geo- 
graphical coverage of the highways 
when the programs are received on 
the powerful sets now obtainable, 

By the way, sales of auto radios in 
1935 totaled 1,100,000 sets as com- 
pared with 780,000 the year before, 
and it is believed a much greater num- 
ber will be sold in 1936. 


are these sta- 


Natural Gas 


We'd like to have your favorite story for this 
little column. Address Natural Cas, Kansas 
Farmer, Topeka. 


ArR® you still bothered by those city 

relatives of yours who come to 
eat a big Sunday dinner and never in- 
vite you in return?” asked Mrs. 
Smith. 

“No,” said the unfortunate victim, 
“they finally took the hint.” 

“What did you say to them?” asked 
Mrs, Smith eagerly. 

“Nothing was said,” explained thé 
other, “but we served sponge cake 
every time they came.”—Mrs. D. C. 
Chenoweth, Scott Co. ° 


Testing Toadstools 


Farmer Thomas gave a new hand a 
plateful of mushrooms for his supper, 

“Isn't anyone else having mush- 
rooms for supper?” asked the hand, 
noticing that he was the only one eat- 
ing them. A 

“We like them for breakfast -best,” 
said the farmer. 

Next morning Thomas went to his 
new hand’s room and asked!Him how . 
he felt. Vz t 

“Fine,” said the hand. sarah th 

Returning to the kitchen, and put-1 
ting his head round the doar,>,he 
shouted to his wife: “It’s all $ 
Jane, they’re not toadstools!”—T. W; 
M., Marion Co, 


. On Wrong Side 


Little Paul—“So you are my grand- 
mother, are you?” t 
Old Lady (just arrived)—"Yes, on’ ! 
your father’s side.” ' 
Little Paul—“Well, you’re on the P 


w8 


Sere 


wrong side; I'll tell you that right 
now.’’—Jean Barlow, Saline Co, 


Grew too Long 


It was her first attempt at cooking. = pS id | 
When her husband came in from the \ 


field he saw a very long pie on the table, ‘gig 


—— 
o- 
0 Rms 


“Whatever is that?” he asked. ; 
“I couldn't get any shorter rhubarb,” 

she replied.— Mrs, Lucy Jackson, John- 

son Co, 


Too Clean 


Diner—“You must have a remark- 
ably clean kitchen in this restaurant!" 

Waiter—"Thank you, sir; but why 
do you ask?” 

Diner—“Well, everything tastes of 
soap.” —D. L. E., Lincoln Co, 


He Knew It 


Judge—“Last time you were here I 
told you I never wanted to see you 
again.” 

Prisoner—“That’s what I told thé 
cop, but he irxisisted on bringing me 
here,”—Eunice Whitlow, Jackson Co, 
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May Be All Wet 


“Where is Jimmy this afternoon?” 

“If he knows as much about canoes 
as he thinks he does, he is out canoe- 
ing. But if he doesn’t know any more 
about it than I think he does, he's 
swimming."’—E. A. B., Osage Co. 


A Study in Bugs 
Professor—‘Name the five most 
common bugs:” 
Student—“June, tumble, lady, bed, 
and hum,”—M, B, S., Montgomery Co. 


A Masterpiece 


Friend—“Which of your works of 
fiction do you consider the best?” 

Author—“My last income tax re- / 
turn.”—John Bow, Scott Go, 
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He had deserted Mavis to save his 
money, and now he had lost them 
both. He dropped his head on his 
hands again. 

Full sunrise had come when Peter 
opened his eyes, to see a face lovely 
with solicitude bent over him. His lips 
moved, 

“You won’t—go away?” 

“Not if you want me to stay, Peter.” 

“Then you'll never—get away— 
now.” 

He fell asleep contentedly, holding 
fast to her hand. 

Peter mended rapidly, despite his 
wound and loss of blood. 

Everybody knew it now. The papers 
had been full of Denham Bryce’s sui- 
cide, on the day when he was to render 
account of his trust. Everything was 
gone except Bellaire. People said that 
Derek was taking his loss quietly, but 
no one saw much of him. 

He was in Peter's room now, with 
Peter propped up among pillows and 
papers spread out on the bed. Aunt 
Anne was there, to see that the in- 
valid did not over-exert himself. 


What the Letter Said 


Denny's last letter lay under Peter's 
hand. “I speculated.” Wretched con- 
fession for that austere and rigid man, 
who had seemed impervious to human 
weaknesses. 

“I suppose it was coming to me,” 
said Derek listlessly. “You always 
wanted me to take an interest in the 
business end.” 

“It wouldn’t have done any good if 
Denny had wanted to shut you out. He 
had absolute control until you were 
twenty-eight. The only possible way 
would have been to catch him in some- 
thing and apply for an accounting. I 
tried to meddle around a little, but I 
never found a thing.” 

“You must have had a reason,” said 
Aunt Anne sharply. “Was it over 
Denny that you and your grandfather 
quarreled?” 

“Yes. There’s no need to conceal it 
now. It was only a trifle, at that. I 
merely walked into a stock broker's 
office one day and saw Denny there, 
watching a ticker. I shouldn’t have 
thought anything of it, except that I 
never saw such avid interest on any- 
body's face. He was lost in it. He 


didn’t even see me, and I walked out. . 


“When I got back to Fairfield I 
mentioned it to Grandfather. He went 
clear up in the air, called me a prying, 
suspicious upstart and said that I had 
grossly insulted his best friend and a 
man of honor. Also that he would do 
exactly as he pleased about his own 
affairs, and so on, with variations. 
And he promptly relieved me of my 
own connection with them, and sent 
for his lawyer to draw a new will.” 

“Bellaire’s left,” said Peter. ‘Are 
you going to sell?” 


Peter Tells His Big Secret 


(Continued from Page 18). 


“Oh yes. It will clean up my debts 
and leave a little. I shan’t be quite 
broke.” 

“T’ll buy it in. I’ve always been fond 
of the old place.” 

“You're the one who ought to have 
it.” Derek looked down at the rug. “I 
suppose you and Mavis will live 
here?” he asked awkwardly. 

“Yes. We'll be married quietly, as 
soon as I get around again.” 

“I thought so. Well—the better man 
wins.” 

He got up and roamed uneasily 
around the room. 

“Say goodbye to Mavis for me, 
won't you? I’m running up to town 
for a few days to see about selling my 
things there.” 

“And after that?” 

“Oh—I'll go off somewhere. Jim 
Mellish and I may go in for some- 
thing together. A ranch, maybe. His 
governor is pretty mad because Jim 
was the one to introduce de Mara to 
the crowd. He says Jim has got to do 
some hard work.” 

“How about a fur farm? Fox, 
mostly.” 

“Silver foxes, you mean? Oh, not 
bad. What put that in your head?” 

Peter reddened. “I bought a bit of 
land up near the Canadian border for 
something of the kind. Under a differ- 
ent name.” 

And then, as Derek stared, he 
added: 

“J meant to go there myself, in case 
you and Mavis made a go of it again. 
I never intended that she should go 
thru the mess of a bogus divorce. I 
had got her into that tangle, so it was 
up to me to unwind it, Nothing dra- 
matic. Just a disappearance act 
which would leave her apparently @ 
widow. And a new start for me, all 
very comfortable, I assure you—” 

“Don’t!” said Derek huskily. ‘‘Peter, 
I've been a dog!” 


The One to Marry Them 


There was just one person who 
could marry Mr. and Mrs. Peter Craig 
without the necessity for embarras- 
sing explanations. 

“Crawford is back in office now,” 
Peter explained. “I made him promise 
to look after that. It was merely a 
case of an election going by default 
—somebody’s carelessness—and when 
it was put up to the right people they 
hustled around and got him ap- 
pointed.” 

Mavis sighed a little against Peter’s 
shoulder. 

“To think that you knew all the 
time that I wasn’t anybody’s wife, 
and never even hinted it to me! I 
ought to be furious with you, Peter.” 

“But if I had told you,” said Peter 
unblushingly, “you wouldn’t have 
stayed here at all. Not without feeling 
that you had at least the claim of be- 


These Folks Won the Poland Chinas 


INNERS of the purebred registered Poland China hogs offered in the recent 
letter-writing contest conducted in Kansas Farmer have been chosen. This 


first prize, a boar and sow—Sir Lewis’ Lye (pictured above), and Lady Lewis’ 
Lye—was won by Damon Catron, R. 2, Russiaville, Ind. One gilt each was 
awarded to Harold Eberspacher, Seward, Nebr.; O. H. Anderson, R. 3, Avon, Til.; 
Cora Alice West, Sheridan, Mo.; Mrs. Emery W. Oglesbee, R. 1, Xenia, Ohio; 
Thomas Harvey, Cuba City, Wis. And in addition there were 63 cash prize 
winners. Of the 63 cash prizes awarded, Kansas farmers were well represented. 
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Ralph Vincent, Alden, and his pony, Toots. 
Ralph is 10, Toots is 2, and is just learn~- 
ing to ride nicely and do tricks. Ralph 
knows what is doing on his father’s farm, 
who is J. C. Vincent, president of the Rice 
County Farm Bureau. He knows how many 
eattle there are, where they’re grazed in 
the summer, and said their cattle and all 
the neighbors’ ate locally-grown bundle 
feed especially well last winter. 


ing a cousin by marriage. It was hard 
enough for you to masquerade as it 
was.” 

“Tell me, Peter!” Her fingers 
coaxed, smoothing his unruly hair. 
“When did you know?” 

“When did I know what? . . » 
Delilah, let my hair alone; I’m done 
for now. . . . When did I know? I 
think it must have been that first day, 
when I bought you a wedding ring and 
put it on. It seemed so darned bleak, 
and you looked so little and lonely. I 
wanted to cuddle you up in my arms 
and kiss you. . . I think I'll kiss 
you now. A lot of times. I’ve got to get 
caught up on that year.” 

Down the road there came a sound 
that was a burst of triumphant music, 
the rattle of Crawford’s old Ford. 
Peter’s arm tightened around her. 


(The End.) 


Soil Needs Organic Matter 


Organic matter is one of the most 
important things in our soil program. 
It is the decayed and decaying roots 
and tops of plants which hold the 
soil from washing, make it mellow 
and workable, and add to soil fertility. 
R. I. Throckmorton, Kansas State Col- 
lege, remarked that soils erode much 
more rapidly after they have been 
farmed severely without any par- 
ticular attention to return of organic 
matter. Organic matter also is an aid 
to storing water. Evaporation is not 
so rapid from land with a high or- 
ganic content in its surface. We all 
have noted how rapidly evaporation 
takes place from a soil which is hard 
and tight. 

There is only 6 to 12 inches of sur- 
face soil on most of our land, In it has 
been mixed the deposit of years of 
plant growth. If it erodes away there 
is nothing but subsoil, and this is not 
valuable as topsoil until organic mat- 
ter is decayed in it. The subsoil is a 
store house of soil water, but it needs 
to have a mellow, rich topsoil to take 
the water as it comes up and feed it 
to plants along with necessary plant 
food. 


They Study the Weather 


A complete picture of North Ameri- 
can climate is possible only because 
of the great mass of facts supplied 
by 5,000 volunteer weather observers. 
Each unofficial observer, says W. R. 
Gregg, Chief of the Weather Bureau, 
really runs a small field station, at 
no expense to the Government, except 
for the few instruments and blank 
forms used. ’ 

About 300 members of the present 
volunteer force have served for 25 
years or longer. Three have been keep- 
ing records for more than 50 years 
and 54 for between 40 and 50 years. 
There are 300 women observers, three 
with more than 40 years of service. To 
prevent breaks in the continuity of the 
daily records, each observer has a sub- 
stitute, which means that 10,000 per- 
sons are ready to give their services 
at any time. 

Every day at a fixed time—usually 
around sunset—the observer records 
the maximum and minimum tempera- 
ture, the precipitation, and such un- 
usual conditions as wind, dust, or thun- 


° BELGIAN HORSES 


Reg. Belgian Stallions _ 


Sorrels, chestnuts, and strawberry roans iq 
good breeding condition ready for immediate 
service; largest selection at lowest prices, 

177 miles above Kansas cies 

FRED CHANDLER, CHARITON, IOWA 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs 8 Weeks Old $10 


Popular breeding and papers with each pig. The 
medium typetch aro looking for, Start right, 
F, E. V UM & SONS, CALDWELL; KAN, 
——— 


0. I. C. HOGS 


Pedigreed 0.1.C. Swine — 


For sale: Spring pigs and a few fall gilts. The 
heavy, blocky type. Address 

PETERSON & SONS, OSAGE CITY, KAN, 
ES 


HAMPSHIRE HOGS 


PAPAL ILO LOO AA 


Quigley Hampshire Boars 


A few choice, well grown Fall boars ready for 
service for your fall breeding. 
UIGLEY HAMPSHIRE FARM 
Williamstown, Kan, 


Whiteway Hampshires 


Choice fall boars and a few gilts. Registered 
and immuned. Offered this issue in Kansai 
Farmer for guick sale. 

F. B. WEMPE, FRANKFORT, KAN, 


DUROO HOGS 


renee 
100 HIGH CLASS SOWS AND GILTS 

Bred to our 10 Big Herd boars, Not equaled in Amer- 
lea. 30 years a breeder of heavy boned, shorter lexgei, 
easy feeding medium type Durocs, Top boars, all ages, 
Catalog, photos. Shipped on approval, Immunirel, 
pedigreed. Come or write me. 

. RK. Huston, Americus, Kan, 


GUERNSEY CATTLE 
Fresh and Heavy Springers 


Young cows, high grade Guernseys and Brown Swiss. 
A number of bred and open heifers. One yearling 
Guernsey bull, one yearling Brown Swiss bull—tuis 
registered and richly bred, Th. and blood tested. 

Ober Lichlyter, Box 223, Augusta, Kan, 


Choice Guernsey Bull 
for sale. 22 months old, Can be registered. Dam 
from the famous Primrose Farms, Oklahonw, 
PEARL A, DAVIS, Box 228, WINFIELD, KAN, 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE 


Annee 

Young Brown Swiss Bulls 

Choice individuals and good breeding. Out of 

cows with D, H. I. A, records. Inspection invited. 
G. D. SLUSS, ELDORADO, . 


AUCTIONEERS 
4. T, DICKSON, GENERAL AUCTIONEER 
Weil informed on values. Has no other occupation, 
Telephone 444, Washington, Kan, 


ee 
LIVESTOCK AND GENERAL AUCTIONEER 
Efficient auctioneers lower selling costs. 
das. T. McCulloch, Clay Center, Kan. 


BERT POWELL, AUCTIONEER 
(Your year round Salesman.) Ask any breeder 1 
ever sold for. Write or wire me, McDonald, Kan, 


MIKE WILSON, AUCTIONEER 
Available for purepred llvestock and farm sales. 
ORTON, KANSAS 


DO NOT FAIL TO INCLUDE IN YOUR 
LIST OF CHARITY GIVING, THE 
CAPPER FOUNDATION FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


There is not a more worthy philanthropy. 
x You could do no finer thing, Fifteen ral 
of unselfish, intensive, uninterrup!« 


service is behind this foundation. Tt needs 

oy your help—any amount is gratefully 1 
~ celved. Thora are no salaries, Addtess: 

CAPPER FOUNDATION FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

20-C Capper Building, Topeka, Kansos 


~ 
. J 


Livestock 
Advertising Copy 


Should Be Addressed to 


Kansas Farmer 


Livestock Advertising Dept., 


Topeka, Kansas 


of publication date, 


Because we maintain a livertock ad- 
vertising department and because of our 
very low livestock advertising rate we do 
not carry livestock advertising on ov! 
Farmers’ Market page. 


If you have pure bred livestock for sale 
write us for our special low livestock nil- 
vertixing rate. If you are planning a pub- 
lic sale this fall or winter write us im- 
mediately for our 


SPECIAL PUBLIC SALE SERVICE 


KANSAS FARMER 
Topeka, Kansas , 
John W. Johnson, Manager, 
Livestock Advertising Department 
SS od 


derstorms, fog and frost. At the end 
of the month the record goes to the 
Weather Bureau in Washington, D- “” 
for tabulation and filing. Ss 

From millions of these records, mer 
orologists work out the answers © 
countless questions on climatolos: 
Recently these questions have Cage 
largely with land policies, for Jand h 
“conditioned by the sky under yer 
it lies and by the climate which } 
proper to it.” 
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‘ot Safe to Store Damp Hay 


_ A, ALBRECHT 


Heavier hay yields and a wet season 
nay cause spontaneous combustion in 
ay stored before it is well dried. Be- 
ore mowing away moist hay it is well 
» remember that spontaneous com- 
hstion ig an actual possibility and 
hot a myth. The danger may be pre- 

ented by seeing that only properly 
ired hay is stored. A ventilating flue 
nade from boards and cross slats may 

e inserted in the middle of the loft. 

opped hay mowed away with an 

silage cutter, increases the danger 
nce this compacts more closely and 

i] heat more than when loosely 
powed. 

It no longer is doubted that spon- 
laneous combustion of hay is the cause 
of fires. Damp hay stored in a large 
Imow or big stack gives fit conditions 
for the fire, Heating begins at some 
pint, probably a clump of wet hay 
within the pile, and increases grad- 
ually for possibly several weeks. Gases 
are formed, and if no air reaches the 
focal point there may. be a slow burn- 
ing to leave a cavity of charred matter 

dash with no dangerous fire result- 

g. If this hot spot is near the surface, 
ior brought into such condition by re- 
moving some hay over it, the access of 
air may ignite it. 


Woodlot One of Big Crops 


Forest products are 10th in the Big 

en of farm crops. They are ranked 
in value only by cotton, wheat, truck 
rops, tobacco, fruits and nuts, pota- 
toes, corn and hay, and outrank 35 
other major farm crops such as bar- 
ley, beans, rice, rye, peanuts, and sugar 
rops, according to latest figures of 
he Department of Agriculture. 

These figures show that farm wood- 
lands pay their. owners nearly 63 mil- 
lion dollars a year; that farmers re- 
teived $5,636,000 a year from such 

es in New. York, $4,695,000 in Geor- 

a, and $4,022,000 in Wisconsin. These 
ales are returns from farm forests. 

In Southern states forest products 

te from 3rd to 7th in importance 
mong farm crops, with a cash income 
of nearly 24 million dollars. Forest 
products were first among farm crops 

New Hampshire and Vermont, 3rd 
n Missouri, and 48th in Ohio and Illi- 
D0}, 

Farm woodlands, the Forest Service 
stimates, provide an average of 234 
million farmers with supplemental 
rash incomes, plus wood and building 
material for their use, The Forest Serv- 
urges farmers to apply woodland 
‘agement practices that will keep 


heir farm woods continuously pro- 
luctive, 


IN THE FIELD 


Jesse R. Johnson 
—— W. Johnson 


roreat Rose & Son, Platte City, Mo., has his 
7 Crop of nice Poland China spring pigs. Mr. 


pe deli Veteran in the Poland China breeding 


Recently we recetved a hice letter from Elmer 
a i Wakeeney, Kan. He reports the pros- 
ty °f & good county fair (Trego county) as 

800d. Mr. Pearl is interested in the swine 


bow part 
nthusiast, of the fair and {s a Poland China 


nf {C2800 & Sons, “Osage City, Kan., are start- 
tas T advertisement again in this issue of 
ss Farmer and offer 0. I, C. swine, spring 
Wert, ® few fall gilts, ‘The Petersons have 
A ton before in Kansas Farmer and we are 
them | have them back with us again. Write 
‘ you are satisfied. * 
Bw, —-, 
reedcht & Calvert, Richmond, Mo., are 
nd Beto registered Durocs, Poland Chinas 
Sale, ex shires, They are breeders on a big 
hey’ sei lbttors at all of the leading shows. 
Ml-annyot private sale and hold annual and 
ut {3 mart sales. The establishment is not old 
aking rapid atrides to the front. 


Clarence ait 
oi ler, Alma, Kan., has a few very 
3H tnd wife Duroc boars for sale. They are 
h: ease you. Recently Mr. Kennedy 
mitec’ Of the hog department of the state 
tm at Lansing, drove to Alma 
nice boar from Mr. Miller for 
Lansing. Mr, Miller has around 


No —< 
hlnas and were latte City, Mo., breeds Poland 
Was ‘ last October heid a boar and gilt sale 
hone Ui8tly satisfactory and the auctioneer 
Olly we ounce, than our friend Bert Powell. Re- 
him sited Mr. Farmer at Platte City and 
. Thre Mighty proud of his over 100 spring 
ch ang © first litter gilts farrowed 11 pigs 


| proua, Hae 8 enough to make any breeder - 


¢ Is planning a sale for October, 


Fre es 
rtrceari, Faucett, Mo., just across the 
sof weavenworth county, is a breeder of 
type, quality and size that are sure 
5 Tien the head of his herd is Ace Hi, 
In it ‘or champion, National Swine show, 
50 bon &nnual boar and gilt sale last Octo- 
ars and gilts averaged $33.00. They 


,'4s Farmer for May 23, 1996" 


- 


were largely. by Ace Hi, He will sell again in 
October. Right now he has five or aix fine fall 
boars by Ace Hi that he is offering for sale, You 
ean buy a good boar here that is bred right and 
of herd boar quality at a very reasonable figure. 


Pearl A. Davis, Winfield, Kan., Box 228, of- 
fers for sale a nice 22-month-old Jersey bull 
that can be registered. His dam is out of the 
Primrose Farms herd of high quality Guernseys 
in Oklahoma. Write for full particulars and 
price. Mr. Davis is advertising in this issue of 
Kansas Farmer. 


A post card from C. R. Rowe, Scranton, Kan., 
breeder of the big black Poland Chinas that 
Were so popular in his sale last fall writes that 
his spring crop of pigs, over 100, is doing mighty 
fine and that he has claimed October 28 for his 
fall boar and gilt sale. The sale will be adver- 
tised in Kansas Farmer. 


Because of the shortage of pasture on Mora 
B. Gideon's well known stock farm near Em- 
mett, Kan., in Pottawatomie county, 12 miles 
north of St. Marys on Highway 63, he is com- 
pelled to reduce his registered Percherons and 
registered Herefords. Saturday, June 6, has been 
claimed for a public sale at the farm {in which 
he will sell 38 registered Herefords and 16 regis- 
tered Percherons, The sale is advertised in this 


Here is an interesting letter 
from W. H. Mott, Herington, Kan- 
sas, recounting some interesting 
things about the early history of 
the Kansas Holstein Breeders’ as- 
sociation: 


Mr. John W, Johnson, 
Livestock Department, 
Kansas Farmer, : 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Dear John: - 

I thought you might be interested in my 
calling to your attention, the fact that just 
20 yeara ago this month, through an idea 
conceived principally by yourself, the Kan- 
sas Holstein-Friesian Association was or- 
ganized at Herington. Since that time, the 
breed has made some important dairy his- 
tory, in the state of Kansas, and from that 
Mttle gathering of approximately 20 breed- 
ers that represented practically all of the 
Holstein breeders in Kansas, has grown 
to number approximately 1,000 Holstein 
breeders in the state, I have tried to recall 
the names of most of the breeders who 
were present at that organization meet- 
ing, and I can only think of two men, out- 
side of myself, who are now living and 
are still breeding Holstein cattle, and those 
men are Ira Romig of Topeka, and Charlies 
Stevens of Columbus. 

We are now planning to organize what 
we may call a Tri-County Holstein Asso- 
ciation, composed of Marion, Morris and 
Dickinson, and we may possibly include 
Geary county in the Holstein association. 
We have called a meeting of the breeders 
in those counties, to assemble at Hering- 
ton next week, and it is our purpose to hold 
an annual show, and possibly an annual 
sale. All of the breeders with whom we 
have talked are quite enthusiastic over the 
prospect, and we believe we can build up an 
organization equal to any of the Regional 
Associations, 

- We attended the show at Newton last 
week, of which district we are now a part, 
and the exhibit of Holstein cattle in that 
show would have been a credit to many 
of the state shows that we have witnessed 
in recent years. The idea of the Black & 
White show is going over big in Kansas, 
and in my opinion, is doing much good for 
the Holstein breed. Prices of cattle are 
very satisfactory and are even better than 
last fall. I look for a very profitable year, 
if we get a favorable season, for breeders 
of Holstein cattle. I think that those who 
have cattle to sell will find a ready market 
this fall, at good prices. 

Very truly yours, 
Ww. H. M is , 
Herington, Kan. 

April 27, 1936. 

Mr. Mott was the Kansas organization's 
first secretary and always an active mem- 
ber. He is the owner of Maplewood Farm 
herd of registered Holsteins near Hering- 
ton with over 100 head of registered cattle. 
He is the western member of the National 
Holstein-Friesian Association’s board of di- 
rectors. During the past 15 years he has 
conducted, as sale manager, many public 
sales of Holsteins over the Central West 
and has sold hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of Holsteins at auction. 


issue of Kansas Farmer. Look up the advertise- 
ment for further details about the sale and write 
him for any information you desire about the 
salé offering. 


M. J. Krotz, Odell, Nebr., writes as follows 
concerning their annual Angus spring sale, May 
11; ‘‘I am inclosing check to pay for advertis- 
ing our sale in Kansas Farmer. We had a very 
good sale. A large crowd from Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Iowa, Missouri and Nebraska. We sold 
cattle to go to all these states. Bulls averaged 
$144; cows and helfers, $120; general average 
about $130. Top bulls $225; two others at $200 
each. Some choice heifers sold for from $100 
to $150 each. The Krotz herd of Aberdeen Angus 
is one of the strong herds of the Contral West. 
This was their annual spring sale, 


This from Bert Powell, McDonald, Kan. 
(Rawlins county): ‘Finally, after about two 
years waiting we got a good rain, from an inch 
and a half to four inches all over western Kan- 
sas, eastern Colorado and southwest Nebraska. 
From Norton west there will be a lot of wheat 
and Rawlins and Cheyenne counties have some 
of the most promising wheat I ever saw. I was 
over to see Dr, Stewart (Stratton, Nebr.), the 
other day and he has around 150 Poland China 
pigs and they are sure fine. They of course are 
sired by some of the breed's greatest boars. He is 
going to hold a boar and gilt sale in October and 
me he was going to advertise it in Kansas 

‘'armer.'' 


R. T. Lee, Iowa City, sale manager, sends us 
copy for the C. P. Quinlan Jersey cattle sale to be 
held at Jenks, Okla., Thursday, June 4. Mr Quin- 
Jan lives in Tulsa, Okla., and his herd of regis- 
tered Jerseys is one of the strong herds of the 
entire Southwest. .In this big sale over 80 head 
will be sold. Register of Merit and prize winners 
are listed and it will be one of the very strongest 
herds that will hold a sale this year. Mr. Lee, 
who conducts public Jersey cattle auctions all 


over the country, {s very pronounced in his 
praise of this splendid offering that he is going 
to sell for Mr. Quinlan, Thursday, June 4, Write 
Mr. Lee at once for the sale catalog. Address 
R. T. Lee, sale manager, Iowa City, Iowa. 


©. F. Fickel & Sons, Chanute, Kan, (Neosho 
county), in a quiet way have built up a herd of 
registered Holsteins that are a credit to the sec- 
tion of the state and as a matter of fact to the 
entire state. Good bulls that have been selected 
and brought to the herd have probably contributed 
as muuch as anything else to the value of the 
herd. An Arnold & Hargraves bred bull, a 
K. P. O. P. bred bull, has left his stamp on the 
herd. The herd is an outstanding good one. 


One of the really strong herds of registered 
Polled Herefords is the Goernandt Bros. herd 
at Aurora, Kan., Cloud county. Many great sires 
have been in service in the Goernandt herd dur- 
ing the past and as a result the herd is strong 
in the blood of the greatest sires and dams 
of the breed. In their advertisement that 
is appearing in Kansas Farmer you are in- 
vited to come to the farm and see for your- 
self the sires and breeding cows and the 
young bulls and heifers that are to be found 
there. You are also invited to write them your 
needs and they will be glad to tell you if they 
Gan supply your wants. Look up their adver- 
tisement in this iesue of Kansas Farmer, 


C. B. Callaway, Fairbury, Nebr., is becoming 
well known over Kansas as a breeder of regis- 
tered Milking Shorthorns. He is starting his ad- 
Vertisement again in this issue of Kansas 
Farmer and offers some young bulls from calves 
to bulls of. serviceable ages. His herd is now a 
member of the Gage County Cow Testing asso- 
elation and he hopes to make some nice records 
for production. ‘‘A nice young 2-year-old heifer 
that fs just fresh gave 17 pounds of milk last 
night,’’ says Mr. Callaway, ‘‘and 16 pounds this 
morning. She is'‘a daughter of Maxine by Oxford 
King and sired by Prospect Boy Gooch. Grass is 
good and cattle wintered weil.’’ Look up this 
advertisement and write Mr. Callaway. 


The Southeast Kansas regional Guernsey show 
was held at Parsons May 4. Animals were ex- 
hibited by breeders from many counties in 
Southeast Kansas. The awards were placed by 
Dr. Walter Guerkin of Lees Summit, Mo, The 
show was held under the auspices of the Kan- 
sas Guernsey Breeders’ association and local ar- 
rangements made and carried out by the officers 
of the local show, of which W. Carlton Hall of 
Coffeyville is president and A. W. Knott, Inde- 
Pence: secretary, The stock shown were of 

igh quality, showing in nice breeding form as 
stock in such shows should be. Parsons citizens 
co-operated generously in making the affair a 
huge success, Labette county, of which Parsons 
is the county seat, ranks third in the state in 
dairy cattle population. R. L. Holden, field rep- 
resentative of the National Guernsey association 
was present and assisted materially in maki 


the show a success, ue 


The Northeast Kansas Jersey parish show at 


Holton, Kan., Saturday, May 16, wound /tp a\, 


week of very successful shows. At Holton gatur- 
day around 100 head was entered for the Ww 
which was held as livestock affairs of this di 
have been for 40 years at Holton, on the 
street. The first state Jersey association 
organized at Holton 30 years ago. For yea 
Jackson county has been known as a Jersey cat- 
tle center of importance. The first outstanding 
herd of registered Jerseys in Kansas, the Lins- 
cott herd, was founded and developed at Holton, 
Kan. When it was dispersed a number of years 
ago it attracted buyers from 15 states. The 
shows were all of real importance and conducted 
under the supervision of the Kansas Jersey Cat- 
tle club and the dairy husbandry department at 
Manhattan and the American Jersey Cattle club 
@o-operated in making them the outstanding 
success that they were. Harry Marsh, judged 
them and did a good job. 


F. B. Wempe, Frankfort, Kan., for years has 
bred registered Hampshire hogs, the Whiteway 
farm herd and each year seems to show an im- 
provement in the quality of the Hampshires 
raised. In this issue he is advertising some nice 
last fall boars and a few gilts. All are im- 
munized and registered. The advertisement ap- 
pearing in this issue will not appear again and 
if you are interested in a good boar or gilt that 
is bred right and of the type and breeding that 
will improve your herd you had better write Mr, 
Wempe at once. In this issue Mr. Wempe Is also 
offering a few choice young registered Jersey bulls 
of different ages. Some are ready for service and 
others are from baby bulls on up. They are out 
of dams with splendid records as you likely 
know if you are in touch with Jersey affairs in 
Kansas. The herd is Tb. and blood tested for 
Bang's disease. In 1935 the herd was high herd 
in the D. H, I. A. and the herd average was 
452 pounds of butterfat. There are few stronger 
herds in production than the F. B. Wempe herd 
at Frankfort, Kan. So write him at once if you 
are in the market for a young bull. 


Public Sales of Livestock 


Milking Shorthorn Cattie 
June 6—H. O, McKelvie, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Poland China Hogs 
Oct. 28—O, R. Rowe, Scranton, Kan, 


Jersey Cattle 
June 4—C, P. lan, Tulsa, Okla. Sale at 
Jenks, Oxia 'H. T. Lee, Iowa City, Iowa, 
sale manager. 
Hereford Cattle 
June 6—Mora E, Gideon, Emmett, Kan. 


Percheron Horses 
June 6—Mora E. Gideon, Emmett Kan, 


Sea 6 


HEREFORD CATTLE 


Pleasant View Stock Farm 
Sale of 


REG. HEREFORDS 
REG. PERCHERONS 


Emmett, Kan., Sat., June 6 


38 head of Registered Herefords, ranging 

from cows with calves at foot to yearlings. 
o and Don Mixture breeding. 

16 head Registered Percherons, ranging 
from 7 to 11 year old bred mares to year ing 
colts. All from imported sires and dams an 
my own breeding. Owing to shortage of pas- 
ture I am compelled to reduce my herd. 


Mora E. Gideon, Emmett, Kan. 


(12 miles_north St. Marys on Highway 63) 
Fred Reppert, Auctioneer By. 


POLLED HEREFORD CATTLE 


Now Offering Choice Bulls 
Ready For Service ee 


Harmon, Worthmore, Mis- 
chief, Domino bloodlines, Write 
your wants or see the herd at 
your convenience, 
GOERNANDT BROS. 
Aurora - Ka 


- - nsas 
(Cloud county) 


RED POLLED CATTLE 


Fine YearlingRed PolledBull 
FOR SALE. 

©. E. FOSTER, R. 8, ELDORADO, KAN. 

. REGISTERED RED POLLS 

We offer for sale young Bulls, Tb. tested and from goed 
milkers. Write for descriptions and prices, 


Join A, Hahn, Route 3, Box 37, Ellinwood 
Barton County), Kan. 


SHORTHORN CATTLE 


SIX REG. BULLS 


Reds and Roans. 13 to 15 months old. Also some nice 
Fegistered Cows. All yA nice breeding, 
JOHN THORNE, KINSLEY, KAN. 


potent DD SHORTHOBN CATTLE 


d Browndales 
and heifers. 20 registered Polied 
how type. Halter broke. 

SONS, PLEVNA, KAN, 


: POLLED 

lot of young bulls and few females 

erd of beef type milking Siftrthorns, 

nd milking from old established families. 
‘orty” 0 cows hand milked the year round, Herd 

established by the late Warren Hunter. Write or visit— 

WIGHT ALEXANDER or HUNTER BROS., 

Geneseo, Kansas 


Bulls of Serviceable Ages 


and bull calves. Sired by bull with heavy production 
back of bim, Out of dams retained in our herd because 
of thelr ability to make money for us, Also a few 
females for salo, 

©. B. CALLAWAY, FAIRBURY, NEBR. 


HILLCREEK GULMAN FOR SALE 
Out of a HK. M. cow, and 5 of his sisters have R. M, 

records; 4 years old and weighs a ton, gentle and a sure 
breeder, Few bulls carry more R. M. and champion 
breeding. Keeping all of his helfers, reason for selling, 
Also young bulls sired by above bull. Inspection invit 
A.N. Johnson & M.H.Peterson Herds, Assaria,Kan, 
eS jeeeeSG<V—swV__ 

HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Dressler’s Record Bulls 
From cows with records up to 1,018 Ihe. fat We have 
the highest producing herd In United States, sveraging 
658 Ibs. fat «=H. A. DRESSLER, LEBO, KAN. 


Offering a 


SHUNGAVALLEY HOLSTEINS 
We have for sale three extra nice young bulls, § months 
old. Sired by our foes Amerie yunlor pera site, These 
youngsters are out of cows with nice records, 
Ira Romig & Sons, Topeka, Kan, 


JERSEY CATTLE 


Purebred Jersey Bulls 


Bired by Smoky’s Pure Gold Duke (356655) 
whose dam has a record of 14,836 ids of 
milk, 764.38 pecnts of fat. Dams of bulls are 
on test and ve averane of over 50 lbs, fat 
monthly. Milked 4 to months, 

0. E. PALMER 


veal 


Abbyville - 


Baby Bulls to Service Age 


produ dams. Herd average for 1535 

ast ibs, per head. Tb. and Bangs’ tested, Show 

prospects. A strong herd in breeding and 
uction. 

x F. B. WEMPE, FRANKFORT, KAN. 


Reg. Bull Calf For Sale 


Grandson of Brilllant St. Mawes Lad and out 
of a dam of Hood’s Farm B: . 
ROY A. KESSLER, R. 5, NEWTON, KAN, 


- Kansas 


Over 80 


Designs Nobles 


Head of Reg. Jerseys 


Jenks, Okla., Thursday, June 4 


The leading herd of the whole Southwest. Register of Merit and Prize 
Winners. The best offering of real Jerseys to be sold anywhere this year. 


Volunteers 
Catalogs now ready—write at once to 


R. T. Lee, Sale Manager, Iowa City, Iowa 
_C. P. Quinlan, Owner, Tulsa, Okla. 
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U. S. farmers are better equipped with cars, trucks, 
tractors, and farm machinery now than they have 
ever been. It looks as if they intend to stay that way, 
for they are using better lubricants to insure longer 
life for their new equipment. 


Good lubricants pay for themselves many times 
over by adding years to the use of equipment and 
keeping operating costs down. 

One lubricant that has proved a money-saver for 
farmers is a new alloyed oil—Conoco Germ Pro- 
cessed Motor Oil—which is recommended by Conoco 
Agents for cars, trucks, tractors, pumping engines, 
light plants and hand-viled parts on many_types of 
farm machinery. 


The idea of alloying oil to give it better lubricating 
qualities is new, although alloying to improve metals 
is familiar to all. Germ Processed Oil is alloyed by 
adding a small quantity of patented Germ Essence 


KEEPING NEW EQUIPMENT NEW 


FARMERS LEARNING ECONOMY OF GOOD LUBRICANTS 


to the oil after it is refined and purified. 

Alloying gives Germ Processed Oil characteristics 
that plain mineral oils do not have. It makes the 
oil bond itself to metal surfaces, which oil-plates 
every motor part. It also gives the oil ability to 
withstand much greater bearing loads than plain oil 
can without rupture. In addition, it gives the oil 
extra oiliness, which decreases friction and thus re- 
duces bearing temperatures. 

All these extra qualities result in far greater pro- 
tection from motor wear. 

Another saving Germ Processed Oil offers farmers 
is in the longer service it gives. Most users run it a 
third to a half more hours in a tractor and more 
miles in car or trucks. You use less oil, so your oil 
costs you less by the year. 

Conoco Agents supply Germ Processed Oil in bar- 
rels, in 5-gallon handy buckets and in dust-proof 
1 and 5-quart cans. 


Mr. Alex F. Meier, Shattuck, Okla, 


Saves Third on Oil and Repairs 


To The Tank Truck: We farm about 700 acres of 
wheat and row crops. With two tractors, a combine, 
two trucks and our passenger cars, we have plenty 
of uses for lubricating oil, and our experiences with 
Germ Processed Oil have satisfied us so well that 
we think others should know about it. It was recom- 
mended to us years ago, but thought it was too high 
priced according to other oils. Before we started to 
use Germ Processed, we had to change oil in our 
tractors every 30 hours. Since we are using Germ 
Processed, we run it from 90 to 110 hours and do 
not add any. We do not find this oil broken down 
even after such a great length of time and we have 
cut our oil and repair expenses one-third by its use. 
Alex F. Meier & Sons, Route 3, Shattuck, Okla. 


EXTRA! OIL COMPANY USES MULES! 


Continental Oil Company, which manufactures 14 
kinds of lubricants and 6 types of fuels for farm use, 
leaves its tractors in the company garage and uses 
mules to cut hay on its Ponca City, Okla., “tank 
farm.” The reason: Continental’s “farm” is a 1,000- 
acre tract dotted with huge gasoline and crude oil 
storage tanks with a capacity of 13,000,000 barrels. 
Can’t use motors near such inflammable liquid! 


OLDEST PRODUCT 


Conoco Kerosene is the oldest product Conoco Agents 
sell. It was the first petroleum product sold by Conti- 
nental Oil Company when the company was founded 
in 1875. Of course, it was known as “‘coal oil” then 
and many years afterward. Conoco Kerosene has 
been constantly improved and is a high-quality, 
clean-burning fuel that has many uses on the farm. 


A Real Farm Help 


Kit Makes Farm Greasing Easier 


REASING cars, trucks, tractors and farm 

machinery on the farm is made much easier hy 
the new Conoco lubricating kit, shown below. Using 
it, any farmer can do as good a grease job as a fill. 
ing station with costly equipment. 


The kit consists of a durable high-pressure haut 
gun with four fittings, six one-pound cartridges | 
Conoco Lubricants, a book of instructions, greasing 
charts for all makes and models of cars and trucks, 
and a painted metal chest with handle and snap 
fasteners. S 


The complete set sells for $21.00. 


The gun and cartridges are so designed that an 
average man can produce 5,000 to 6,000 pound 


pressure by pushing the gun against a grease fitting 
The nozzles and adapters enable you to service auy 
type of fitting. 


The Conoco Lubricants included are: 


CONOCO PRESSURE LUBRICANT—for cis 
sis bearings and all farm machinery with pressut 
fittings. (2 cartridges), 

CONOCO SUJIND GREASE—for univers! 
joints, 

CONOCO TRANSMISSION OIL—for transmi‘ 
sions, differentials, steering gears, oil-type univers! 
joints and Tryon shackles. 

CONOCO RACELUBE—for wheel bearings av! 


grease cups. 
CONOCO PUMPLUBE—for water pumps. 


The pressure gun should last for years and ailll: 
tional cartridges of Conoco Lubricants can alwa) 
be obtained from Conoco Agents. Ask your age! 
to show you this kit. It is a piece of farm equipm” 
that you need. 


CONOCO PRODUCTS 


HELP KEEP FARM’ EXPENSES DOWN 


MOTOR OjILS 
MOTOR FUELS 


LUBRICANTS: 
FOR FARM USES 


CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY - Est. 1875 


Drive to Texas Centennial—this year’s greatest show. Open June 6. For free marked maps write Conoco Travel Bureau, Denver, Colorado 


